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UBLIN INDUSTRIAL EXHIBITION 
D PALACE, 


AND 
LOAN MUSEUM OF ART TREASURES. 
Under the special Patronage of Her Majesty 
THE QUEEN, 
And His Royal Highness the PRINCE of WALES. 
Patron :—His Excellency the Lord Lieutenant. 
PRESIDENT :—His Grace the Duke of Leinster. 


WILL BE OPENED WEDNESDAY, lita MAY, 
With a Grand Performance of 
MENDELSSOHN’S ‘‘ ATHALIE,” 
Which will be rendered by a Chorus and Band of 
400 Members, 

Coxpuctor—Mr. G@. VANDELEUR LEE. 
The following Artists have been engaged :— 
Miss EDITH WYNNE. 

Madame DEMERIC LABLACHE. 
Madame OTTO ALVSLEBEN, 

Signor FOLI. 


AND 
Mr. VERNON RIGBY. 


Season Tickets, admitting te the opening, now ready, one 
guinea ; children, 10s. 6d. 





M USICAL UNION.—VIEUXTEMPS and 

DUVERNOY, TUESDAY, MAY 6th. —SECOND 
MATINEE. Quartet, Haydn; Sonata, C minor, Piano and 
Violin, Beethoven ; Solo, Violoncello, Lasserre ; Quintet in D, 
Mozart; Piano Solos, Schubert and Chopin. Family tickets for 
three, one guinea; single admissions, half-a-guinea; at St. 
James’s-hall.—J. ELLA, Director. 


HARLES AND ARTHUR LE JEUNE, 
assisted by Mr. C. W. LE JEUNE, will give an EVENING 
CONCERT on TUESDAY, 18th May, at the Hanover Square 
Rooms, They will introduce compositions for Organ, 
Pianoforte, and their special ORCHESTRAL COMBINATION. 
This isa charming and unique musical effect, combining the 
capabilities of each of the key-board instruments, and realis in 
all that can be desired in Music, viz., variety of tone, sustain 
and expressive melody, with elaborate and delicate acoompani- 
ment. It is produced by a Harmonium and two lesser instru- 
ments, and though not intended to imitate an orchestra, yet it 
reminds one of the effect by its breadth and brilliancy. 
Vocalists, Mdlle. Nita Gaetano, Miss Enriquez, and Mr. 
Santley. Conductor, Mr. W. Ganz. Tickets, 7s. 5s., and 
2s, 6d. To be had at Mitchell’s Royal Library, Chappell’s, 
Cramer's, Austin’s Ticket-office, and at the Rooms. 


AGNER SOCIETY.—Conductor, Mr. ED. 
DANNREUTHER.—LAST CONCERT, 8t. James’s- 

hall, FRIDAY EVENING, MAY 9th, at half-past 8 o'clock. 
Selections from ‘* Tannhiiuser” and ‘‘ Lohengrin” repeated by 
desire. Dr, Hans von Bulow will conduct ‘Tristan und 
Isolde” and “ Huldigungsmarsch,” and will play solos. Vocalist, 
Mame. Otto Alvsleben. Stalls, 10s. 6d.; area, 5s, ; balcony, 38. ; 
admission, 1s, Stanley Lucas, Weber and Co., 84, New Bond- 
street ; bos a de Cramer’s, L. Cock’s, Mitchell's, Keith, 
ere and Hays’ ; and Austin’s Ticket Office, St. James’s- 











ADAME HENRIETTA MORITZ’S MORN- 
ING CHAMBER CONCERT (under the patronage of 


H.R.H. Princess CHRISTIAN), at the Hanover Square Rooms, 
on TUESDAY, May 6th, at three o'clock. Reserved tickets, 
10s. €d.; tickets, -6s.; to be had from Madame Moritz, 47, 


Wigm re-street ; and at the rooms. 


LEXANDRA PALACE. 
EXHIBITION OF ART AND INDUSTRY. 
A’ communicatiens to be addressed to the Manager at the 








Pe’, Muswell Hill, N. 
SADING AT SIGHT.—MUSICAL CARDS, 
» for Learning to Read Music at Sight. Invaluable to all 


\ 3 of music. Post free for 25 stamps.—London; Pub- 
\ only by Robert Cocks and Co. 


mq BERT COCK’S and Co.'s NEW MUSIC. 


. 


Songs. 
Village Bells. Anne Frtoker. 8s. 
Ye have done it unto Me. M. 


Lindsay, 3s. 
A Rose in Heaven, in F and G, 
Abt. 48. each. 
The Mountain Daisy. 3s. 
If Wishes were Horses, A. 
Rosen. 3s. 
For Old Love's Sake. Abt. 8s. 
Beside the Garden Gate. A. 


W. 8. Rockstro. 38. 
the Waters. B. 





. 38. each. | Rosen. 3s. 
The Hills of Light, (Sacred Song). F. Abt. 38. 
All post free at 


half- in .—London: Sole 
lishers, Ropunt Cocks Fo New Burlington- street 59 





aie, 


(QONCERTS, Bazaars, Hebrew Weddings, Read- 
#0 


HUTCHINGS & ROMER'S 
LIST OF SONGS 


JUST PUBLISHED. 





FRANZ ABT. 








ROSEOF ROSHS - + «9s 8 - 
THE SONG OF LOVE - - - 3 0 
O FATHER PROTECT HIM - =. 3 0 
MY MESSENGERS - - - : 3 0 
THE CONFESSION - - - ° 3 0 
HAST THOU A THOUGHT FOR 
THE WANDERER - - . 30 
The Words of these Songs are by Miss Havergal. 
CIRO PINSUTI. 
8. d, 
THOU GAVEST ME A FLOWER- 3 0O 
HAPPY AS A WILD BIRD -_ - 3 0 
THOU ANGEL OF MY DREAMS .- 3 0 
FOLLOW ME GAILY . - - 3 0 
OVER THE OCEAN - + =- - 3 0 
VIRGINIA GABRIEL. 
8. a. 
THAT EVENING (a Gondola Song)- 3 O 
SAY, BIRD OF SUMMER- + - 3 0 
ANGEL MUSIC - - - - = 40 
THE MUSIC, MOTHER, OF THY 
VOICE 2 ts. 2 f7. 1 Bes ie) 
OLETMESLEEP - + - -, 8 0 





JOSEPH L. ROECKEL. 


- 


oo ¢&-OoO°>* 


KATIE MY QUEEN- - - - 
THE OFT-TOLD TALE - - - 
LITTLE MAY (In C and D) 
I STOOD ALONE (Recollection)- 


PrP bk PP Ho 





PUBLISHED BY 


' 9, CONDUIT STREET, REGENT STREET, 
LONDON, W. 





s. a. 

MAY DAY, QUEEN MARIE ..cecssccccceecreeeseees 4 0 

"1 TWO ANGEL HANDS ....ccccsececccstececveceseses & O 
DREAMS, ONLY DREAMS ...ccecsevecceeseeseeeee 4.0 
TO THE WINDG.e cave cig ccteccceccccscescecscccese # @ 
WATERLILY'S ANSWER 2... 05s. cesceeee ee » 8 0 
LOST ON THE PRAIRIB,. .... 0.000. ceeeeeeee » 40 

ALSO 
TWO ANGEL HANDS, for Four Male Voices ........ 0 6 


HUTCHINGS & ROMER, 


OFal, ALBERT HALL CHORAL SOCIETY,.—. 
: ‘on uctor, Mr. BARNBY.—Handel’s “BELSHAZZAR,” 
on WEDNESDAY EVENING, May 7th. Madame Lemmens- 
Sherrington, Madame Patey, Mr. Cummings, Mr, Thurley 
Beale, and Mr. Lewis Thomas, Organist, Dr. Stainer. Band 
and chorus of 1260. Boxes, -£3 3s., £2 10s, and £1 10s, : 
pra ag gee 5a. ; balcony, 8s. ; admission 1s. Tickets at 
No 8, 1, Berners-street, and 35, Poultry; the z $ 
and at the Royal Albert-hall. MOVES et Tene 


EW PHILHARMONIC CONCERTS. — Dr. 
HANS VON BULOW will PLAY Henselt’s Pianoforte 


Concerto and Mozart's Fantasia, at the SECOND CONCERT, 
May 7th. 











NEW PHILHARMONIC CONCERTS.—Mozart’s 
Opera “IDOMENEO.” The music in this renowned 
opera will be SUNG at the NEXT CONCERT, May 7th, by 
Madame ELENE CORANI and M. RUDOLF VARY. Con- 
ductor, Dr. Wylde. 


HE LONDON GLEE and MADRIGAL UNION 
(established 1859)—Miss J. Wells, Mr. Baxter, Mr. 
Coates, Mr. Land, and Mr. Lawler—Beg to announce their 
FIFTEENTH ANNUAL SERIES of THURSDAY AFTER- 
NOON CONCERTS, at St. George’s-hall, to be given fort- 
nightly :—May 8, 22; June 5 and 19. Subscription stall, 
transferable, 21s., of Mr, Land, Director, 4, Cambridge-place, 
Regent’s-park ; at Mr. Mitchell's Royal Library, 38, Old Bond. 
street ; and Austin's Ticket-office, th Piccadilly, Stalls, 6s; 
reserved seats, 38. 6d. ; balcony, 2s.; back, 1s. 





G LASGOW SATURDAY EVENING CITY 
BW HALL CONCERTS.—THE TWENTIETH SEASON 
commences next September. To make arrangements for which, 
MR, AIRLIK, the Secretary, will be in London on the 7th of 
May for eight or ten days, and may be communicated with at 
Angus’ Hotel, 28, New Bridge-street, Blackfriars, 
DD; HANS VON BULOW will give TWO 
PIANOFORTE RECITALS at St. James's-hall, on 
Monday Morning, May 5, and Tuesday Morning, May 13, at 
8 o'clock, ‘a stalls, 78. 6d. ; balcony unreserved, 38. Admis- 
sion, 1s. Stanley Lucas, Weber, and Co,, 84, New Bond-street ; 
Austin’s Ticket-office, St. James’s-hall ; Chappell's, Lamborn 
Cock’s, Mitchell's, Ollivier’s, Keith, Prowse’s, A. Hays's, 
Cramer and Co.’s, and Schott’s, 

Just published, in crown 8vo., price 1s. 6d. 
MANUAL of VOCAL MUSIC for USE in 
tL PUBLIC ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS, by JOHN 
TAYLOR, Author of ‘*‘ A few words on the Anglican Chant,” &c, 
Also, by the same Author, price 6d, ‘MUSIC and SOL-FA 
SYSTEMS in ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS,” forming a Plea 
for legitimate Musical Instruction in Schools. 

London: Groner Putte and Son, 82, Fleet-street, 


‘ HE FIRST ROSE OF SUMMER,” New 

Song. pot! by ARTHUR MATTHISON. Music 
by CESARE VASCHETTL Published by C. Lonspaxx, 26, 
Old Bond-street. 


HE GUITAR.—MDME. SIDNEY PRATTEN, 
Teacher of this elegant Instroment, is in Town for the 
Season. For lessons, and engagements for public and private 
concerts, address to her residence, 22a, Donssr Srasst, 
Portman-square, W. 





ANTED.—TWO EFFICIENT TUNERS and 

REPAIRERS for Canada. A gentleman will be over 
in May to engage. Address, with partic , &e,, Booszy & Co., 
Holles-street, London, W. 


CIRO PINSUTI'S NEW SONGS. 














Lamnons Cock, 63, New Bond-street. 





M* JENNINGS (for many years Principal 
Oboeist Manchester Gentlemen's Concert y, 
Liverpool Philharmonic Society, Mr. Hallé’s Concerts, &c. ), begs 
to announce that he bas quitted Manchester and taken up 
permanent residence in London, and. is free to accept ensege. 
ments. This announcement is rendered necessary from the fact 
that his long connection with Liverpool and Manchester has 
for many years ented his ncnepting snganemens in London. 
—Address, 50, -street, Kennington-park, 8.E. 





R. STOLBERG’S VOICE Sopesee 

rating and en: the vice, and removing 

See ergs ee ceitalind ts bs character for a 
uarter of a century, and the flattering testimonials received 
from Grisi, Persiani, Lablache, and many of the pe Be 
Statesmen, fully establish its great virtues. No v or 
Public Speaker should be without this invaluable Lozenge. To 
bs objalaed of all Wholesale and Retail Chemists in the United 
Kingdom, 
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M. W. BALFE’S 
NEW OPERA, 


“IL TALISMANO.” 


MESSRS. DUFF AND STEWART, 
147, OXFORD STREET, 


HAVE THE PLEASURE TO ANNOUNCE THAT THEY HAVE 
ENTERED INTO ARRANGEMENTS WITH 


MADAME BALFE 


FOR THE PUBLICATION OF 
THE LATE M. W. BALIFE’S 
GRAND OPERA, 


NOW IN REHRARSAL AT 


HER MAJESTY’S OPERA. 


LONDON: 
DUFF & STEWART, 147, OXFORD STREET, 
(OPPOSITE NEW BOND STREET). 


a 


QTANLEY LUCAS, WEBER, and CO.., Music 
\ Publishers, Foreign Music Importers, and Dealers in 
Musical Instruments. In direct communication with all the 
teria Continental publishers in Leipzig, Berlin, Hamburg, 

Paris, Vienna, and Milan. Rooms for Teaching or Practising. 
Pianofortes, American Organs, Harmoniuma, and all kinds of 
New and Second-hand Musical Instruments on Sale er Hire.— 
84, New Bond-street (three doors from Oxford-street), and 
308, ny London, W, 











rue “GALATEA” WALTZ by H.R.H. the 
DUKE of EDINBURGH, is published in the eae 


Editions: 

Plain Gold Tle oo occ viccncs sacdccecovesesedsccecoseus ‘ 
With photograph of H. M.S. “ Galatea” . covcceccece B 
Arranced as Pianoforte Duet . ‘ 5 


‘Transcribed as a brilliant Pianoforte ‘piece by J. Rummel 4 

Arranged for Full Orchestra, as meet at the apes 
Albert Hall Concerta.. . - 10 

Ditto, for Septett ......... 7 


London: J. B. Cramen “& Co., “201, Regeut-street, 'W. 


en Saati 





Just Published. 
PALADILHE’S NEW PIECES. 





LE CHANT DES FEUILLES, 
JdyNe pour Piano. 
4a. 


BIANCA OU UNE NUIT A VENISE, 
Barcarolle pour Piano, 
4a. 
London: J. B. Caawer & Co., 201, Regent-street, W. 


TALES PUBLISHED BY J. T. HAYES. 


VICTORIES OF THE SAINTS. From Church 
History. By Dr. NEALE. Qs., by Post 2s. 2d. 

** Nearly all the narratives are t aken directly from the earliest 
authorities ; and every detail is most carefully studied, 80 as to 
transplat t the reader into the very atmosphere of the society of 
the time.”—Literury Churchman, 

**A charming book; should be in every village library.”— 
Church Review. 


A COMMON-PLACE STORY. By Author of 
** Tales of Kirkbeck.” 3. 6d., by Post 3s. 10d. 

**A few common-place sketches of common-place characters 
in common-place circamstances. Should oer convey some 
amusement, and suggest some useful thought, the object of the 
story will be fulfilled.”—Preface, 

The PILGRIM ; and Four other Allegories. 1s. 64. ; 
by Post 1s. 74d. 

** Useful to read to a class at Sunday school. Interesting and 
inatructive.”—Church Review. 

‘Thoroughly Catholic in sentimert, and well calculated to 
lay hold on the imagination.”-—Church Times. 


LOVE and HATE. A New Tale, by Author of 
* An Object in Life,” “ Our Christian Calling,” &c. 2s.; by 
Post 2s, 2d. 

**A book we can warmly praise and recommend to a lending 
library ."—Guardian. 


The CHILDREN’S GUILD: with Rules of a few 
Guilds in operation. 2%. 6d. ; by Post 2s. Od. 

‘‘A pretty suggestive sketch of the manner in which Guilds 
may enable children of different stations to act upon one another 
for good.” —Guardian, 

** Its tone is excellent. Just suited for a prize or for a lending 
Ubrary."—Church Times, 








J, T, HAYES, LYALL PLACE, EATON SQUARE; ano 4, 
HENRIETTA STREET, COVENT GARDEN 


THE 


SONGS OF WALES, 


CONSISTING OF A 


REPUBLICATION OF THE COLLECTIONS 
OF JOIN PARRY (BARD ALAW) AND 
GEORGE THOMSON. 


With the addition of other Melodies that have not 


hitherto appeared in a Vocal Form. 
ADAPTED TO ENGLISH WORDS. 


WITH ACCOMPANIMENTS FOR 
PIANO OR HARP. 


EDITED BY 


JOHN THOMAS. 


(PENCERRD GWALIA,) 


Harpist to Her Majesty the Queen. 





The Editions of Welsh Melodies for the Voice by John Parry 
and George Thomson being entirely out of print, Messrs. J. B. 
Cramer & Co. have determined to republish them, some of 
which will be arranged as Part-Songs. The English Words will 
be selected from the rich collection to be fonnd in Thomson’s 
and Parry’s editions by the following Poets, Mrs. Hemans, 
Alaric A. Watts, Sir Walter Scott, J. Jones, J. H. Wiffen, 
J. A. Walker, Mrs, Cornwall Baron Wilson, Joanna Baillie, 
A. Boswell, Barns, Thomas Campbell, Mrs. Grant, Mrs. 
Hunter, R. Lloyd, Mrs. Opie, Samuel Rogers, Hon. W. R. 
Spencer, &c., &c. ; and the whole work will be under the super- 
vision and Editorship of Mr, Jonn Tuomas. 


THE ABOVE WORK WILL BE FOLLOWED BY 


A COMPREHENSIVE COLLECTION 


oF 


ALL THE WELSH MELODIES EXTANT, 
WITHOUT WORDS, 


And with the addition of all the Traditional and 
Historical facts connected therewith. 


The whole of the Melodies will be arranged in a 
concise form for the Piano or Harp, under the 
supervision and Editorship of 


JOHN THOMAS, 


(PENCERDD GWALLA,) 


Harpist to Her Majesty the Queen. 





LONDON: 
J. B. CRAMER AND CO.,, 
201, REGENT STREET, W, 





| 


yee Lee MAGAZINE: 
AN ILLUSTRATED MONTHLY. 
PRICE ONE SHILLING, 


| ge DE SEVIGNE, HER cor. 


ONDENTS and CONTEMPORA 
COMTESSE DE PULIGA. 2 vols. Svo,, ens. By the 





-<s with Portraits 


Prokeian BIOGRAPHIES. | 


WILLIAM MACCALL. 2 vols., 8vo. 











By 





NORTHODOX LONDON ; or, Phasgg 








of Religious Life in the Metropolis. B 
MAURICE DAVIES, D.D. 1 vol, 8vo, Mis. oa awe 
ICKETS IN THE WEST; or, the 


Twelve in America, By R. A. FITZGERALD. 


Wi 
Portrait and Illustrations. 1 vol., 5s. = 


“5 cee 
veer RECOLLECTIONS of the 
LAST HALF-CENTURY. 2 vols. 8vo. 





Ag S DAUGHTERS. By E. DYNE 


FENTON. 





Hom: SWEET HOME. By Mrs, J, 


H. RIDDELL: 8 vols. 





ONDON’S HEART. 


FARJEON. 3 vols. 


By B. L, 


HE CRAVENS OF CRAVENSCROFT, 
A Novel. By MISS PIGOTT. 8 vols, 


ADY MAY'S INTENTIONS, _ By 
JOHN POMEROY. 


OBERT ORD’S ATONEMENT. A 


Novel. By the Author of ‘ Nellie’s Memories.” 3 vols, 


LIVIA’S LOVERS. A New Novel. 


8 vols. 


M* LITTLE GIRL. By the Authors 


of “‘ Ready Money Mortiboy.” 3 vols. 


























URPHY’S MASTER, and other 


Stories. By the Author of “Lost Sir Massingberd.” 
2 vols, 


NLY A FACE, and other Stories, By 
MRS, ALEXANDRE FRASER. 











INSLEY BROTHEBS, 
8, CATHERINE STREET, STRAND. 








AT GREATLY REDUCED PRICES, 


BRINGING THEM 
WITHIN THE REACH OF ALL. 
THE BEST anp CHEAPEST 


SEWING MACHINES 
IN THE WORLD. 
THE NEW HAND MACHINES 
From £4. 10s. 
Are Superior to all others of their class. 
GROVER AND BAKER, 
150, REGENT STRE , LONDON, W., and 


7, COLQUITT STREET, LIVERPOOL. 


EVERY MACHINE GUARANTEED. 
InsTRUCTION GRATIS. 


Tustrated prospectus and Samples of Wark seyt pot fr 
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RECOLLECTIONS. 





I remember—I remember— 
When the dream of love was new, 
When its rosy smiles were many, 
And its dark’ning frowns were few. 
I remember when the flowerets 
Were with fragrance doubly sweet, 
And the moments, always fleeting, 
Sped away on fairy feet. 


I remember when the love-light 
Played upon my Mary’s brow, 

And the tear of feeling glistened 
In her eye—so tearless now ! 

I remember when the promise, 
Which to me was life and bliss, 

Hung upon her lip of crimson, 
And was gathered with a kiss. 


Mary, Mary—mine no longer,— 
Thou hast blessed another now, 
And my spirit feebly gathers 
Fragments of the shattered vow ! 
Gathers up, and groups them, trembling, 
Striving vainly to unite 
Shivered atoms, which, to mock me, 
Wont arrange themselves aright. 


Oh, ye visions! whilst ye linger 
I must see you through my tears, 
Sweet Forgetfulness, I pray thee 
Bear away the hopes of years ! 
Bear them to some land of fancy, 
Where their victim is unknown, 
Where such dreamy longings yield not 
Bitter fruit—but die alone ! 


Fare thee well, bright dream of gladness, 
Thou hast cast a light o’er me, 
And if time hath brought but sadness 
I can give no blame to thee. 
Fare thee well, unfaithful maiden, 
I was stedfast, firm, and true— 
Now my heart with sorrow laden, 
Only breathes a sad adieu! 


Others might condemn the weakness, 
Other lips might curse thy name, 
Other eyes, with anger tearless, 
Dart upon thee looks of blame. 
Not for me such paltry vengeance, 
Not for this doth memory live,— 
No—the sole revenge I cherish 
Is to bless thee, and forgive. 
Nanniz Lampert. 








PROVINCIAL. 

In the Belfast Theatre Royal on Monday night, 
Mr. Charles Mathews opened a six nights’ visit, 
appearing in “ A Curious Case" and ‘‘ Used Up.” 
There was a good house. 

On Friday night the Belfast Musical Society gave 
inthe Ulster Hall the fourth and last concert of their 
first season. It was very largely attended. The 
Program was miscellaneous, and in the execution of 
it the band and chorus were assisted by Miss Edith 
Wynne, Miss Meenan, Mr. George Perren, and Mr. 
E. W. Thomas (violinist). Mr. James Thompson 
conducted, 





Mr. and Mrs. Barney Williams received an 
enthusiastic weleome at the Theatre Royal, Dublin, 
on their reappearance after fourteen years’ absence. 
As Con O'Carolan and hia Wife in ‘‘ The Fairy 


Yankee “help,” ‘The house was crowded. 





and Miss Edith Wynne have been engaged for the 
Performance of “ Athalie,” by the New Philharmonic 
Boeiety at the opening of the Dublin Exhibition on 
the 14th inst., which is in active preparation under 


with Signor Foli and Mr. Vernon Rigby, will appear 


in concerts to be given on that and subsequent 
evenings. 





On Monday afternoon, Mr. Aptommas, who comes 
back from a successful tour in Germany, gave a 
recital at the Pavilion, Brighton. He had a warm 
weleome from an influential and appreciative 
audience. Ina selection on themes from Rossini’s 
“* Montecchi” and “ Semiramide,” the applause of 
the audience was hearty and general. The seating 
arrangements were well carried out by Messrs. J. 
B. Cramer and Co.'s staff. 

A concert of the Worcester Musical Society took 
place on Tuesday evening last at the Music-hall. 
The chief attraction was Mr. Cowen’s Cantata, ‘ The 
Rose Maiden.” The choruses were exceptionally 
well sung, and the most hypercritical had but little 
ground for complaint. This is the first time that 
the society has had the pianoforte, harmonium, and 
organ combined. The hon. secretary, Mr. E. J. 
Spark, is deserving of praise for his exertions in 
the cause of the society. 





“ Sithors to Grind,” & domestic drama by G. R. 
Walker, has been produced at the Gaiety Theatre, 
Dublin, supported by Mr. Edward Saker, as Joe 
Stammers ; Miss Marie O’Berne, Eleanor Stammers ; 
Miss Amy Crawford, Mrs. Eglantine Stammers ; Miss 
Newcome, Milly ; and Messrs. Rennell, Wallace and 
Cowper. It would be impossible to speak too highly 
of Mr. Saker’s thorough identification with the 
character of the old Knife-grinder, in many ways a 
more attractive part than that of Caleb Plummer, to 
which it has been compared, and the heroine found 
a charming representative in Miss O’Berne, 





At a recent performance of “ Jephtha” by the 
Aberdeen Choral Union, Miss Banks received a 
very hearty and kind reception. The lady was in 
excellent voice, and sang with much animation and 
feeling all the evening. Though Miss Adelaide 
Newton (contralto) has sung frequently in Aberdeen, 
on no occasion has she appeared to greater advan- 
tage. In “In gentle murmurs will I mourn” her 
rich voice was heard to great advantage; and the 
artistic style in which the air was rendered did her 
much credit. Still more striking was the recitative, 
“First perish thou,” which obtained a redemand. 





The Amateur Musical and Dramatic Society, 
Dublin, gave their third performance on Monday 
evening at Cramer’s new concert-room, Westmore- 
land Street. The program included selections from 
the Italian operas lately performed by this society, 
“ Mal Reggendo” and ‘ Stride la Vampa” (‘ Trova- 
tore’) and “Tl Segreto” (‘* Lucrezia Borgia"), the 
latter by the lady whose Majfio Orsini was so suceess- 
ful; it was encored, as was also her ‘Oh would I 
were & Village girl” (Randegger). ‘ When the quiet 
moon is beaming” (Schondorf), by the young lady 
who played Amina, was deservedly encored. The 
trio from “ Ernani,” ‘ Solingo erante misero,” a 
duet by Benedict for tenor and baritone, ‘ Robert 
toi que j’aime” and ‘‘ Oh luce di quest’ anima”’ given 
by a young débutante; the tenor songs “Si du 
savais” (Balfe) and ‘“ Maid of Athens,” also a vio- 
loncello solo, ‘‘ Russian melodies” (Kummer), deserve 
notice, Mr. G. V. Lee acccompanied. 





OPERA. 





Md 

Up to the present the Covent Garden season has | Overture, “The Ni 
: been prolific in débuts. The ninth since the opening 
Mame. Otto-Alvsleben, Mdme, Demeric-Lablache, | took place on Monday in “ Faust.” This was a new 
Mefistofele—Sig. Nannetti, the possessor of a good }Duo * 
basso voice (somewhat low for the part), effective lle. ad 
stage knowledge, and apparent musicianly training, | Overture,|" Der fliogende 
The song in praise of gold and the mocking serenade | Haydn's Symphony was capitally played ; it was as 


a 


Make-up, action and bearing were also satisfactory : 
indeed the dramatic conception was an improvement 
on several of those which have gone before. Malle. 
Smeroschi played Margherita in an impulsive and 
hypersensuous manner. The ideal Gretchen neither 
is a coquette nor does she ‘ gush.” Later on in the 
evening this passionate demonstrativeness had more 
excuse; and in the scenes where strong emotion was 

called for, such as that of the death of Valentine and 

that of the Cathedral, Mdlle. Smeroschi succeeded 
much better. Sig. Cotogni being still ill was re- 

placed in Valentine by M. Maurel, who again gave 
thorough satisfaction in a vocal and dramatic sense. 
The rest of the parts were held as before. 

On Tuesday night ‘ Lucia di Lammermoor” was 
repeated. The opera of last night was ‘ Rigoletto.” 
To-morrow ‘‘ Guillaume Tell” will be given for the 
first time these two years. 

The favourable impression made by Sig. Del Puente 
last week at Her Majesty's Opera was corroborated on 
Saturday by his appearance in “ I? Trovatore,” in 
which his Di Luna was quite as effective a perform- 
ance as had been his Rigoletto. Indeed the part of 
the Count is better suited to Sig. Del Puente than that 
of the Jester; the music afforded him greater scope, 
and is well adapted to his flexible voice. From the 
early air “Di geloso amor” to “Tl balen del suo 
sorriso” his singing was admirable, and the latter 
well-known aria was encored. The assumption was 
equally satisfactory down to the duet in the last act 
* Mira acerbe lagrime,” which also produced a 
recall. Mdme. Trebelli being indisposed, Malle, 
Justine Macvitz was called upon at short notice to 
undertake Azueena, and did very well, allowance 
being duly made. Médlle. Titiens was the Leonora, 
Sig. Mongini the Troubadour. Both exerted them- 
selves well, and all the popular points were effec- 
tively taken, The subordinate characters were filled 
to advantage by Mdlle. Bauermeister, and Signori 
Rinaldini, Campobello, and Casaboni. 

Monday should have been devoted to “ Semira 

mide,” but. the illness of Mdme. Trebelli necessitated 
the substitution of “ Lucia di Lammermoor,” cast as 
recently noticed, including the admirable performance 
of Mdlle. Tima di Murskaas Lucia. On Tuesday the 
deservedly admired lady was better, and ‘‘ Marta” 
was given, for the first time this season, with 
the re-appearance of Sig. Campanini as Lionello. 
His reception was very cordial, and though his 
voice was not in perfect condition, his zealous efforts 
earned commendation, and his success was decided. 
‘* M’appari ” was encored, as a matter of course, and 
he exhibited a good cantabile style in “ Solo pro- 
fugo,” and “ Dormi pur.” As the heroine Malle. di 
Murska sang with her customary brilliancy and 
finish ; the Nancy of Mdme. Trebelli was of course 
good, and great credit belongs to Sig. Agnesi as 
Plumkett, and Sig. Borella as Tristran. ‘ Qui 
sola vergin rosa” (Mdlle. di Murska) and the “ Beor 
song” (Sig. Agnesi) received the usual encore, and 
the performance, as a whole, was satisfactory. 

Last night “ La Favorita” was produced, with 
Malle. Titiens as Leonora for the first time in 
London, and the début of Sig. Aramburo. We are 
compelled to defer our notice till next week. 

— 





CONCERTS, 


The third concert of the Philharmonic Society 
this season took place on Monday night at St. 
James's Hall, in the presence of a good though not 
a crowded gathering of dilettanti, The following 
was the program :— 

Oxford Symphony in G, (Letter Q)... Haydn, 


Owing to the illness of Sig. Cotogni on Saturday | Grand Air, “O Prétres do Baal” 
last, ‘‘ La Sonnambula” was given at Covent Garden My Pa appearance) Hi a PR eyerbeer, 
" instead of ‘' Rigoletto" —a repetition which included | Concerto for in E flat, Dr. 

Circle” they gave evidence of undiminished powers, | the reappearance of Mdme. Albani as Amina, The 
and in the after piece, ‘‘ The Custom of the Country,” 
Mrs. Williams was very entertaining as Melissa, &| and the applause liberal. 


") Mdile. Gelmina Valdi 


Hans von Biilow (his first appear- 
ance in England) .........s+s+++ Beethoven, 


house was full, the prima donna in capital voice, | Aris, | Siiss sind, der ‘itache Frou: 


) 
_ + Natedos ® Fah ieed vee W. Sterndale Bennett. 
Symphony, “ The Reformation” .... Mendelssohn. 
Fantasie Chromatique et Fugue en 


eat rom (* Btabat | 
Mater”) Mdme. Otte A veleben and 


Wagner. 








the direction of Mx. G. Y. Lee, and these artists, 





were both well given,.and earned much applause. [fresh and charming as ever, and its piquancy wag 
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appreciated and enjoyed by an audience accus- 
tomed to more recondite works, Fides’ song from 
“Le Prophite” was rendered with considerable 
abandon by Malle. Valdi; there was a tendency to 
over exertion, resulting in occasional harshness, 
though any opinion given on a first appearance is 
almost sure to require modification. It is fifty- 
three years since the magnificent E flat concerto of 
Beethoven was first played in this country: it was 
then introduced ina concert of the Philharmonic 
Society, and the player was Mr. Charles Neate, who 
still survives, and is the last of the original members 
of that society now living. Dr. Hans von Biilow 
was received on his appearance with all possible 
enthusiasm, which displayed itself with increased 
vigour after each movement of the concerto. We 
need hero only say that he came trismphantly out 
of this crucial test of a pianist’s abilities; but 
further hearing is necessary to assign to Dr. von 
Bilow an exact position among contemporary 
pianists. In style and manner he seems to differ 
more or less from those who have lately occupied 
a prominent position. Before the end of the 
season, however, as he is announced to play fre- 
quently, and that in music of widely different styles, 
there will be no difficulty in doing him full justice. 
Nothing could be more satisfactory than his début. 
The aria from The Interrupted Sacrifice was well 
interpreted by Mdme. Otto-Alvsleben, her voice and 
style being well adapted to its broad character and 
expression. Sir Sterndale Bennett's overture, played 
as it was on Monday, can never fail to please and 
interest both the virtuoso and the mere listener. It 
was done full justice to, and enthusiastically 
applauded at the end. Mr. Macfarren’s fanciful 
analysis of the work, we should think, if it enligh- 
tened the audience must somewhat astonish the 
composer. The second part of the concert opened 
with Mendelssohn’s Reformation Symphony. It is 
doubtless a great work per se, but it will not rank with 
Mendelssohn's other great works, and is chiefly 
interesting as illustrating what he could do at an 
early age. The execution could hardly be surpassed. 
Beyond general praise for good rendering the remain- 
ing numbers do not require special notice. At the 


next concert on May 12, Mozart's Symphony in C, | 


and Beethoven's in C minor are to be performed, 
and Herr Straus will play a new Violin Concerto 
by Mr. G. A. Macfarren. Dr. Hans von Biilow 
will play again on the 26th. 

The performance of the Matthew “ Passion” of 
Bach by the Sacred Harmonic Society on Tuesday 
night last was in every respect magnificent. It was 
doubtless the finest rendering of that work that has 
ever taken place. Some remarks on it will be found 
in another part of our paper. 

On Saturday last the winter season of concerts 
closed at the Crystal Palace with Mr. Manns’s 
annual benefit, Nothing could better have exempli- 
fied the popularity of these performances and of the 
talented chef than the crowd of connoisseurs who 
assembled to do him honour. The room overflowed 
even to beyond the glaas division of the concert hall; 
and an excellent program which ran as follows 
brought the present series of concerts to a close :— 
Overture and Chorus, “Now May again” 

(“ Walpurgis Night”), Mr. Henry Guy and 

the Crystal Palace Choir ............0s.008 Mendelssohn. 
a * Sorgette” (* Maometto”), Sig. Agnesi.. Rossini, 


a, “O luce quest anima” (“Linda”) 
Malle. Ostava Torriani (her first appear- 


GED). 0 v0 scin.dechpccccaceseqnccucanaee enecee Donizetti. 
Symphony in B minor (unfinished) .......... Schubert. 
Recitative and Air, ‘‘ Deeper and deeper still,” 


and “Waft her, angels” (“Jephtha”), Mr. 
GRD BOOTED 00.06 ce ccccccccgcescsebonbcoc cs Bi 
Fantasia for Violin and Orchestra, Madame 
Wowman-Mereds 2.0... cccccccsessccccccces 
Aria, “Gli angui @’ Inferno” (“Tl Flauto 
Magico”), Madame Otto-Alvsleben ........ Mozart. 
Duetto, “ La dove prende” (“Tl Flauto 
Magico”’), Mdlle. Ostava Torriani and Sig. 





OTE oc a000 cnc coccananeces $oebses +++ Mozart. 
Songs (a) * Una Rosa” ... 6.06. sees ++» Mariani. 
(b) “ Hunting Song” ..........-sess008 Mendelssohn. 


Mr. Sims Reeves, accompanied by Mr. C, Hallé, 

GChoval Pamtedie bide coccccescessccecdencsas Beethoven. 
Pianoforte, Mr. Charles Hallé; Madame 
Otto-Alvsleben, Miss Bessie Goode, Miss 
(pate —e—~ 5 | a The Groots 

admore, an . A, Pope, 8 
Palace Choir, - 
Overture, “ Tannhiluser"’,.....ssssececeseees Wagner, 


The reception accorded to Mr. Manns, and later to 
Mr. Sims Reeves, was hearty. That the singing of 
Wandel’s airs by the latter gentleman was all that 





could be desired, followed from the fact that he was 
present and in good voice. The band executed 
with splendid precision Beethoven’s choral sym- 
phony with the setting of Schiller’s ‘‘ Song to Joy.” 
The art of Mdme. Norman Néruda and of Mr. 
Charles Hallé contributed to the success of a final 
performance, worthy of its predecessors in all that 
concerns taste of selection and executive finish and 
refinement. The summer concerts will be inaugu- 
rated on May 10, when the eminent pianist, Dr. 
von Biilow, will play. 

The Exhibition concert of Wednesday last com- 
prised the performance of the following program :— 
Overture, ‘‘ Oberon,’ Weber; Symphony No. 1, in 
C major, Beethoven; Dance of Reapers, music to 
Shakespeare’s ‘* Tempest,” A. 8. Sullivan; Overture, 
** La Clemenza di Tito, Mozart. 


At St. James's Hall, on Wednesday evening, 
Signor Odoardo Barri gave a popular Ballad 
Concert, with considerable success. The program 
included :—Part Song, ‘‘ Beware’? (Hatton), The 
Quartette Union; Recit, ed Aria, ‘‘ Joseph” 
(Méhul), Signor Odoardo Barri; New Song (First 
Time), ‘* At Last” (Barri), Mdlle. Victoria Bunsen ; 
Song, “Una voce poco fa” (Rossini), Mdme. 
Florence Lancia; New Song, ‘‘ Looking Forward” 
(Arthur Sullivan), (accompanied by the composer), 
Miss Edith Wynne; Solo Pianoforte, ‘“ Grande 
Fantaisie ” (‘‘ I Puritani”) (Mattei), Cavaliere Tito 
Mattei (encored); Romanza, “ Di Perché” (Barri), 
Signor Carayoglia; New Ballad (First Time), 
‘* Love’s golden past” (Barri), Miss Helen d’Alton ; 
Quartette, ‘Un di si ben” (Verdi); Part Song, 
“ Lovely night” (Chwatal), The Quartette Union ; 
Solo Piano, a ‘La Napolitaine”’ (Valse de Salon) 
(Rendano), b ‘tA la Campagne”? (Pensee musicale) 
(Rendano), ¢ “Sonata in A’ (Scarlatti), Signor 
Alfonso Rendano; Lullaby, ‘‘ Sleep, baby darling ” 
(Mrs. Phillips), Mdme. Florence Lancia (encored) ; 
New Song, ‘“‘ Mizpah!” (Barri), Signor Federici ; 
Song, ‘‘Largo al factotum’ (Campana), Signor 
Caravoglia; Lullaby, ‘* Murmuring streamlets ” 
(Barri), Miss Kelmo Stephen; Song, “ Little Maid 
of Arcadee”’ (Arthur Sullivan), Miss Edith Wynne ; 
Glee, * Sleep, gentle Lady” (Bishop), The Quartette 
Union, Signor Rendano played beautifully, and 
was much applauded. Miss Wynne was rapturously 
encored for Sullivan’s charming “ Little Maid of 
Arcadee,” and substituted a MS. song by the 
beneficiaire, which was also enthusiastically 
received. Signor Barri was much applauded in his 
own contributions. The room was not incon- 
veniently crowded, but the audience was fashionable 
and manifested considerable appreciation. 


Malle. Alie Lindberg gave her first morning con- 
cert last Monday, at the Queen’s Concert Rooms, 
Hanover Square, assisted by the following artists. 
Vocalists: Mdme. Elena Corani, Miss Mary Craw- 
ford, Mr. Thurley Beale ; Violin, Herr W. Wiener ; 
Violoncello, Herr H. Daubert; Madlle. Alie Lindberg, 
“the Russian pianist from Finland,” presiding at 
the pianoforte. The program included Mendels- 
sohn’s Grand Trio in D minor, Op. 49, for piano, 
violin, and violoncello; a Violin Sonata by Handel; 
and a Violoncello Sonata by Marcello, the Piano- 
forte accompaniment arranged by Piatti. The solos 
assigned to Mdlle. Lindberg, were Loure, Bach; 
Dream, Schumann; Rondo, Bach; Nocturne, Field; 
Gavotte, Martini; Le Rossignol (Melodie Russe), 
Liszt. She also played Thalberg’s fantasia on 
“Don Giovanni.” The vocal music was well 
chosen, and the whole concert greatly pleased a dis- 
criminating audience. 


Mr. E. H. Thorne gave an evening concert at the 
Queen’s Concert Rooms on Wednesday. The pro- 
gram included a Sonata in A major, pianoforte and 
violin (J. 8. Bach), played by Mr. E. H. Thorne 
and Herr Louis Ries ; Part Song, ‘‘ Lake and Water- 
fall,’ E. H. Thorne; the “O Salutaris,” from 
Rossini’s * Messe Solenelle,” sung by Miss Enriquez; 
a Trio in G major, pianoforte, violin, and violon- 
cello, the composition of the beneficiare, and, played 
by him, Herr Louis Ries, and Mr. Edward Howell; 
Macfarren’s Part Song, ‘‘ The Three Fishers ; ” 
Psalm xlvii. for Ladies’ Voices (E. H. Thorne) ; 
Beethoven's Ronata Appassionata, Op. 57; Rong, 





“On a faded violet” (E. H. Thorne), sung by Misg 
Enriquez and encored; Barnby’s Part Son 
“Phoebus ;” a queer and dismal song, “* He thinks ¢ 
do not love him” (Sainton-Dolby), nicely sung by 
Miss Enriquez; and Mendelssohn’s Duet in D 
pianoforte and violoncello, Op. 58, played by Mr. 
Thorne and Mr. Edward Howell. The execution 
throughout the concert was very good, and the 
audience—a very full and fashionable ono—were 
highly delighted. 


Mr. Arthur J. Barth gave an evening concert at 
St. George’s Hall, on Saturday last. The program 
included Mendelssohn’s Grand Trio in C minor, 
Op. 66, for pianoforte, violin and violoncello, 
played by Messrs. A. J. Barth, A. Pollitzer, and G, 
Paque; Beethoven’s Grand Sonata in C, Op. 53, 
played by Mr. Arthur J. Barth; Chopin's “ Introdug. 
tion and Polonaise” for pianoforte and violoncello, 
by Messrs. A. J. Barth and G. Paque; Pianoforte 
Solos, ‘‘Schlummerlied” and ‘“ Traumes-Wirren,” 
Schumann, by Mr. Arthur J. Barth; and Schubert's 
Rondeau Brillante for pianoforte and violin, by 
Messrs. A. J. Barth and Pollitzer. The vocalists 
were Miss Leonora Braham, Mdme, Florence Lancia, 
Miss Jessie Boyd, and Mr. J. W. Turner. 


A concert given on Monday at the Horns Assembly 
Rooms, Kennington Park, by Miss Ellen Dix, 
deserves mention on the score of its excellence, and 
of the magnificent enjoyment of the audience. The 
vocalists were Miss Ellen Dix, Mdme. Poole, Miss 
Kate Wild, Mr. Henry Guy, Mr. J. H. Charlwood, 
Mr. Gerald Gadsby, and Mr. William Gadsby, while 
Mr. Henry Gadsby officiated at the pianoforte. The 
songs were all well received, encores and recalls being 
numerous. Miss Dix sang a pretty composition of 
Mr. Henry Gadsby’s, called ‘ Those little words, 
good-bye,’ and achieved a pronounced bis. She 
also gave *‘ Caro compagne,” in English, with good 
effect. The room was well attended. 





THEATRES. 

A “comedy-drama” from the pen of Mr. Byron 
was produced at the Globe on Saturday night. The 
term, albeit about as elegant as ‘‘ sherry wine” or 
‘* experimental trial,” has its uses. It signifies what 
is too highly peppered for a comedy, yet not hot 
enough for what is known as a ‘ drama,” or “ play.” 
The compromise may be described as a domestic 
melodrama tempered by jokes; and this form of 
writing is much favoured by Mr. Byron. His plays 
all bear a strong family likeness, they show the same 
outrageous disregard of probability, the same jocu- 
larity and spirit of frolic, the same aspect of being 
rattled off just to suit the time and spot, and with 
no more lasting value than an after-dinner speech 
or a brilliant display of fireworks. What would be 
the result if Mr. Byron sat down methodically to 
construct such a comedy as with his observation of 
character, native wit, quick invention and stage 
knowledge, he might produce if he gave himself 
time and took laborious pains, it is useless to 
speculate, since Mr. Byron evidently rattles off his 
pieces without more care than allows him to give 
the kaleidoscope of old combinations some fresh and 
amusing turn. He has a certain quantity of stock 
material at his disposal, and he turns this over and 
over, and uses up the same articles in a dozen 
different ways, with a result always effective enough 
to make us wish he would renew his elements once 
in a way, and so make the work still better. The 
weakness of his comedies lies in the incidents by 
which they hang together; their merit is in the 
humour of dialogue, and the parody of character 
and situation. For there is always an undercurrent 
of burlesque even in Mr. Byron’s serious writing—® 
suspicion that he is laughing in his sleeve at his 
audience while affecting to interest them with 
changes at birth, and long-lost fathers, and all the 
well-worn material of a thousand dramas, In “ Sir 
Simon Simple” the hero absolutely makes fun of the 
succession of parents which fall to his lot, and at 
length cries out, ‘‘ Look here, you know—no more 
fathers!" And it is difficult to avoid thinking that 
Mr. Byron is having a bit of fun with his audience 
when he asks them to accept the wild, incoherent, 
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and London-Journal-like story, which makes up the 
intrigue of “‘ Fine Feathers,” his latest production. 
The fable runs thus. A humbly educated but 
fairly prosperous pair, the owners of a travelling 
circus, have a daughter Ruth, and an adopted son, 
Harry Greville, the child of a horse-rider by one 
Sir Richard Gaisford, who has deserted her and run 
away from home as well. Harry and Ruth are 
prought up for one another, but Harry has been 
educated above his station, and turns out a decided 
prig. The eccentric Sir Richard Gaisford being 
reported dead, a claim for the estate is made by a 
Miss Ethel Carlingford, who in fact takes possession, 
much to the discomfort of a rascally steward, who 
has been living high and squandering his master’s 
money. This Miss Ethel is as haughty and in- 
supportable a fair aristocrat ‘as can be imagined, 
and her demeanour towards the circus people, and 
to Harry, when she finds out his connection with 
them, is thoroughly offensive. But her scorn is 
turned to confusion when Rumballino, the ring- 
master, betrays the parentage of Harry, and the 
latter is proved heir to the property. He enters on 
possession of the estate, and Ethel remains in some 
mysterious way at the Hall, and we now see him 
drifting from his old obligation towards Ruth into 
an attachment with Ethel. But now comes another 
startling disclosure, made by the wife of Rumballino. 
It is not Harry but Ruth who is heir to the estate ; 
for the child of Sir Richard was no boy but a girl, 
and the children were changed at nurse! 
burlesque expedient actually does duty in terminat- 
ing} the act with a situation. 


devoted to working up the evidence of Rith’s 


legitimacy ; but the return of Sir Richard himself, 


not dead after all, puts an end to the conflict over 


the estates. He does not, however, retake posses- 


sion; he contents himself with discomfiting Ethel. “ Chiselling,” and some comic songs. 
The plot, of which the foregoing is an outline, is 
carelessly put together, and betrays other faults 
But the extravagant 
shuffling about of the Gaisford estate among the 
rightful and wrongful heirs is enough to stamp the 
character of the piece as a dramatic story. Nor 
does the characterisation in the piece atone for its 


than that of improbability. 


constructive defects. With one exception the per- 


sonages are indistinct sketches. Harry Greville isa 
weak contemptible sort of a hero; Ethel is a thank- 
less outline of one of Miss Braddon’s heroines; 
Ruth is a mere shadow; though these receive 
illustration at the hands of Mr. Montague, Miss 
Rose Massey, and Miss Carlotta Addison, who 
One part 
stands out in conception and execution: this is the 
melancholy but kind-hearted circus clown, played 
with great care and earnestness by Mr. E. W. 
Garden, and abounding in touches of quaint humour. 
Mr. Compton as Rumballino, and Miss Larkin as 
his wife, a muscular lady, are also amusing in their 
way; aud the jokes and puns with which the 
dialogue is thickly sprinkled, succeed in amusing 
those who are content with such substitution for an 


certainly do for them all that is possible. 


interesting story. 


Stirling Coyne’s ‘‘ Home Wreck” has been revived | temper, 1816, he made his first appearance on the 
at the Holborn, and gives Mr. Creswick the opportu- 


nity for some effective acting. The story has some | « [pe Distressed Mother” at Covent Garden. 
ailinity with that of ‘ Enoch Arden,” except that the | too, his success was undoubted, but he had difii- 


Enoch of the play, whose name is Richard Tressider 


does not steal away to die, but has some conversation | in the English Cyclopedia, ‘‘ Kemble, Young, and 
With his self-supposed widow, and not being recog- | Kean had taken a sort of exclusive possession of the 
nised, goes off to rescue his successor in that lady’s | characters of Shakespeare in which, at a later period, 
affections who is engaged in breasting the breakers Macready was destined to display such excellence. 
hear a wreck. HEnoch—or rather Richard—succeeds | With a resolute industry, however, a deep and subtle 
in saving husband No. 2, but loses his own life in the } insight into the shades and peculiarities of charac- 
gallant attempt. The acting of Mr. Creswick in this | ter, anda style at once original and simple, he made 

eroie part was on Saturday highly forcible, and | q certain range his own. 


gratified the audience. 
contributed her decided talent to the cast. 


the pit and gallery in no small degree. 


Mis Henrietta Hodson took her benefit at the | year by year a more assured place as one of the best 
Queen's on Wednesday evening, when the drama of | tragic actors of modern times. 


“ Pauline” was performed for the first time for some | in 1838 left him for awhile almost without a rival, 
years, 





This | Prostam does not lack variety. 


The third act is dramatic character is announced for Moriday, May 


; Miss Carlisle played his} Roy and Gambia (in the ‘ Slave’); but it was in 
wife, Mary, Mr. Forrester the second husband, Mr. | the ¢ Virginius’ of Sheridan Knowles that his true 
Yarrold a wicked attorney, and Miss Kate Phillips position was first fully demonstrated.” He became 
As &| famous for his impersonation of several of the best 
Whole, however, the play is a rough and inartistic | Shakespearean parts; he drew a set of supporters 
Piece of workmanship, though it seemed to amuse] about him; and, although he never rivalled the 


This play, it may be remembered, en-! for the older actors had now been removed from the 


joyed great popularity at the Princess’s Theatre 
during Mr. Charles Kean’s management. Miss 
Hodson sustained the part of the heroine, supported 
by Mr. Hermann Vezin in Mr. Kean’s original 
character of Count Horace de Beaupré. On Saturday 
next the company of this theatre will commence a 
series of performances of the drama of “ Old 
London,” with the original scenic effects, at the 
National Standard Theatre, 








ENTERTAINMENTS. 





The Polytechnic bill of fare is rather lively just 
now. Besides discourses on the economy of coal 
from Professor Gardner, and a lecture on ‘ Spring- 
buds” from Mr. J. L. King. Mr. Malden tells 
intending visitors to the great International Exhibi- 
tion ‘* How to get to Vienna.” The fairy entertain- 
ment, with séance and musical accessories, is now 
entitled ‘‘ The Enchanted Glen; or, The Coals, the 
Coke, and the Consequences,” written by Dr. Croft, 
and remotely founded on the Countess d’Aulnoy’s 
well-known story of ‘*The Yellow Dwarf.” The 
adventures of the Princess Bellebelle are humorously 
related by Mr. George Buckland and set off with 
singing and scenic effects. Then there are tricks of 
legerdemain and illustrations of the properties of 
“ Refracted Light,” to fill up the general entertain- 
ment; so that on the whole the Polytechnic 


An entertainment of a mixed musical and 


12th, at St. George’s Hall. This will be for the 
benefit of Mr. R. G. Thomas, the manager of the 
Mohawk Minstrels, and will include a performance 
of that troupe, a representation of the farce of 








WILLIAM CHARLES MACREADY. 





To that death-roll of celebrated men which the 
year has already swelled to large proportions must 
be added the name of Macready. William Charles 
Macready died on Sunday at Cheltenham, at the 
ripe age of eighty years. He was born in Charles 
Street, Fitzroy Square, on March 3, 1793. Being 
designed by his father for either the Church or the 
Bar—according to the future direction of his inclina- 
tions—the son was sent at an early age to Rugby, 
where, under the tuition of Dr. Arnold, he attained 
high distinction as a classical scholar. Destined 
for one of the learned professions, the youth, how- 
ever, was induced, through the pecuniary losses 
sustained by his father, to turn his attention to the 
stage, and at the age of seventeen he made his 
début at Birmingham, in June, 1810, as Romeo. 
An encouraging reception led him to repeat his 
efforts, and after much provincial experience gained 
in those towns where his fathewas manager, he 
passed on to Liverpool, Dublin, and Bath, where he 
became an acknowledged favourite, and received 
tempting offers to come to the metropolis. In Sep- 


boards of a London theatre, performing Orestes in 
Here, 


»| culties to overcome. To use the words of a writer 


He won applause as Rob 


astonishing popularity of Edmund Kean, he acquired 


The death of Kean 
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scene, and those whom we have known in later days 
had not yet attained a reputation. As early as 1826 
Mr. Macready visited America, where he was very 
favourably received; and two years afterwards he 
was equally successful in Paris, playing, of course, 
in English. From 1828 to 1887 he played re- 
peatedly (sometimes even taking parts in genteel 
comedy) both in London and the provinces; and in 
the latter year he became for the first time his own 
manager. 
On Monday, November 26, 1882, he played Iago, 
at Drury Lane, to the Othello of Edmund Kean. It 
was the first time they had ever acted together, and 
the theatre was thronged on the occasion, On the 
3rd of August, 1834, he performed, for the first and 
only time, at the Victoria, then under the lesseeship 
of Mr. Abbott, representing Virginius for the benefit 
of Sheridan Knowles, who played Siccius Dentatus. 
He repeated the performance at the King's Theatro 
a few nights after for the benefit of Mr. Abbott, who 
had been a heavy pecuniary loser by the Victoria 
speculation. In 1835 Mr. Macready opened the 
Bath Theatre, but, although supported by a very 
efficient company, the speculation proved unsuccess- 
ful, and the theatre closed early in May. In the 
following October Mr. Macready returned to Drury 
Lane, and when Mr. Lovell’s play of ‘‘ The Provost 
of Bruges” was produced in February, 1836, added 
another most impressive impersonation to his reper- 
tory of original characters. 
On the 29th of April, 1836, a quarrel with Mr. 
Alfred Bunn, who had announced for that evening 
‘“* Richard the Third” as an afterpiece, induced the 
annoyed actor to withdraw from an establishment 
where he was subjected to many professional slights, 
and he immediately returned to Covent Garden, 
appearing there as Macbeth on the 12th of May. 
Serjeant Talfourd’s tragedy of ‘‘ Jon” soon after 
gave him another opportunity of impressing the 
public in an original part. An engagement with 
Mr. Benjamin Webster, at the Haymarket, in 
1837, led to the production of Beaumont and 
Fletcher's play of ‘ The Maid’s Tragedy,” adapted 
for modern representation by Sheridan Knowles 
under the title of ‘‘ The Bridal.’ In the same year 
Mr. Macready produced for his benefit, at Covent 
Garden, Mr. Browning's tragedy of * Strafford.” It 
was in the autumn of 1837 that he added to his 
many engagements and responsibilities by under- 
taking the post of lessee and manager of Covent 
Garden Theatre. Here his labour was immense. 
In the words of the writer already quoted, ‘ he did 
not overlay the drama by too gorgeous scenery or by 
too minute attention to the details of costume, as 
though they were to be the principal attractions, 
but strove to make them appropriate to the situation 
and feeling to the scene as a whole.” He also 
endeayoured to purify the atmosphere of his theatre 
by the exclusion of immoral characters and all that 
could justify the suspicions and attacks of the 
enemies of the drama. It cannot, however, be 
said that the financial results corresponded to his 
praiseworthy attempt; and at the end of two years 
he resigned his management. At the close of his 
“management, however, his friends not only enter- 
tained him at a public dinner, but presented him 
with a more solid testimonial of their sympathy. 
His mode of presenting the plays of Shakespeare 
—the main attraction of the house—was the most 
perfect that has ever been seen. He kept a vigilant 
eye over the whole acting of any drama he produced, 
so that even the most subordinate parts were sus- 
tained with intelligence and efficiency, and the 
entire performance was animated by a harmonious 
and informing spirit. The scenery and accessories 
were in the most admirable taste, and, while 
sumptuous and ample, were not permitted to 
obscure the acting by excess, or to outdazzle the 
poetry by obtrusive glare and ingenuity, as, it can 
hardly be denied, was sometimes the case during 
Mr. Charles Kean’s management of the Princess's, 
several years later. During his stay at Covent 


Garden, Mr. Macready produced a few original 
plays, such as ‘ J'he Lady of Lyons,” by Bulwer, 
and some of the works of Sheridan Knowles; but 
for the most part he depended on Shakespeare 








Among his scene-painters he had no less a man 
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than Stanfield; and nothing could exceed the 
poetical beauty with which “The Tempest” and 
* Henry V.” were given to the public. 

After a short performance at the Haymarket, we 
find him next undertaking the management of 
Drury Lane, undeterred by his experience at the 
rival house. His management here was distin- 
guished by the introduction of musical dramas 
set forth in the highest style of scenic illustration, 
among which we ought to particularise ‘* Acis and 
Galatea” and “ The Masque of Comus.” It also 
marked the introduction of new dramas to the 
public, including many of the best pieces of Serjeant 
(afterwards Mr. Justice) Talfourd, Sheridan Knowles, 
and the late Lord Lytton, then better known to the 
world by the familiar name of Bulwer, who was his 
firm and fast friend for many years, and who wrote 
for him both “ Richelicu” and the ‘* Lady of Lyons.” 
As the great French Cardinal, Macready achieved 
one of his chief histrionic triumphs; but still, with 
reference to financial results, his management was 
not successful. Accordingly, he resigned it at the 
end of a second season; and it is not a little re- 
markable that in his parting address he took 
occasion to denounce the injurious operation of the 
dramatic monopoly which then prevailed. This 
step he followed up by a petition to Parliament 
for its removal, and before long he had the satis- 
faction of seeing his wishes realized. His lessee- 
ship closed on the 14th of June, 1843. The second 
season at Drury Lane consisted of one hundred and 
eighty-three nights, of which ninety-eight had been 
devoted to Shakespeare. In his farewell address, 
the manager declared that his actual loss during 
the two seasons amounted to nearly ten thousand 
pounds, and adding to this the value of his services 
as actor and manager, and the abandonment of his 
provincial engagements, the indirect loss might be 
estimated at as much more. 

Macready visited America in 1843-4, and again in 
1849, when he nearly lost his life, on the 10th of 
May, in a disgraceful riot at the Astor Opera House, 
New York, raised by the partisans of Mr. Forrest, the 
American actor. The disturbance was so serious 
(being aided out of doors by the lower orders of 
Irish), that it was found necessary to call out the 
military, when shots were fired, and several persons 
were killed and wounded. The English tragedian 
escaped from the house disguised as a United States 
soldier, in the centre of a file of whom he marched 
off unrecognised. Returning to England towards 
the close of the same year, Mr. Macready entered 
upon his last engagement at the Haymarket; but 
his health was not good, and he soon after retired, 
fortunately in good time to enjoy his professional 
honours in private life, but not until he had com- 
pleted the representation of all his principal 
characters. It was in February, 1851, that he took 
his formal farewell of the stage and was entertained 
at a public dinner in London, the chair being filled 
by his old friend, Sir E. Bulwer Lytton, whom he 
has now followed to the grave. A farewell benefit 
was arranged to take place at Drury Lane Theatre, 
and on the 26th of February, 1851, Mr. Macready as 
Macbeth there took his leave of the public. A 
crowded and most enthusiastic audience assembled. 
It had been necessary to guard the entrance to the 
theatre by police, who made a passage for the play- 
goers through the excited crowd in the streets. 
Within the theatre the orchestra was converted into 
stalls. It was long before the impassioned burst of 
plaudits which accompanied the last appearance of 
the actor on the scene of his former triumphs so far 
subsided as to allow the farewell to be uttered. 
When the curtain descended that night the public 
knew that a bright star of the drama had disappeared. 
Macready then said, and with truth, that he was 
retiring in perfect consciousness of vigour and in- 
telligence ; he preferred to quit the scene before his 
honours faded upon it; he would not prolong his 
endeavours until time had rendered them abortive. 
On the Ist of March a dinner was given to him in 
the Hull of Commerce, when the chair was. occupied 


by Lord (then Sir E Bulwer) Lytton, and the | every taint that may induce a relapse, 


speakers included Dickens; M. van de Weyer, the 
representative of Belgium; and the Chevalier Bun- 
sen, Minister of Prussia. In the course of his own 


speech, Mr. Macready referred to his direction of 
the two patent theatres, and remarked:—‘ The 
preamble of their patent recites, 2s a condition of 
their grant, that the theatres shall be instituted for 
the promotion of virtue, and to be instructive to the 
human race. I think those are the words. I can 
only say that it was my ambition to the best of my 
ability, to obey that injunction; and, believing in 
the principle that property has its duties as well as 
its rights, I conceived that the proprietors should 
have co-operated with me. They thought otherwise, 
and I was reluctantly compelled to relinquish, on 
disadvantageous terms, my half-achieved enterprise.” 
On this occasion, Mr. John Forster read the follow- 
ing sonnet by Tennyson :— 
Farewell, Macready, since to-night we part. 
Full-handed thunders often have confest 
Thy power, well used to move the public breast. 
We thank thee with one voice, and from the heart. 
Farewell, Macready, since this night we part. 
Go, take thine honours home: rank with the 
best— 
Garrick, and statelier Kemble, and the rest 
Who made a nation purer thro’ their art. 
Thine is it that our Drama did not die, 
Nor flicker down to brainless Pantomime, 
And those gilt gauds men-children swarm to 
see. 
Farewell, Macready ; moral, grave, sublime, 
Our Shakespeare’s bland and universal eye 
Dwells pleas’d, thro’ twice a hundred years, on 
thee. 

After his retirement from public life, he took up 
his residence first at Sherborne, in Dorsetshire, and 
subsequently at Cheltenham, whore, as we have said, 
he breathed his last on Sunday. At Sherborne he 
employed his leisure time in literary pursuits, and 
nothing pleased him better than to deliver lectures 
at the local Mechanics’ Institutes and other similar 
institutions for the benefit of the humbler classes of 
society; and both there and at Cheltenham he did 
his best to promote the cause of popular education. 
Macready was twice married. His first wife, Miss 
C. M. Atkins, to whom he was united at St. Pancras 
Church on the 25th of June, 1824, died many years 
ago. His second alliance was formed in April, 1860, 
when he married Miss Cecile Spencer, who was then 
only in her twenty-third year, while the bridegroom 
had attained his sixty-cighth year. 








Tue tare Aveustus Harnis.—Dresses, scenery, 
and appointments were—under his , direction— 
miracles of brilliant and tasteful colouring ; while 
the chorus and ballet, instead of being inanimate 
spectators of the loves and hates of the vocalists, 
were taught to act themselves, and so to add to 
the completeness of the ensemble. Unlike most 
stage-managers, Mr. Harris was not content to 
stand at the side-wings and “shriek” his orders, 
but he went on the stage as a peasant, fisherman, 
or soldier, and personally set the chorus and 
‘supers’? the example of that active attention to 
their duties which make representations of such 
operas as ‘* Leg Huguenots,” ‘ Masaniello,” and 
“Le Prophéte’’ vivid, exciting, and life-like to a 
degree never previously seen on the stage.—Liver- 
pool Porcupine. 





M. Miolan, the brother of Mdme. Carvalho, and 
himself a clever musician who was wont to dis- 
tinguish himself on the harmonium, has died in 
Paris. 











Britisn Cottzaz or Heatran, Euston Roap, Loxpoy.— 
Mesars. Morison hereby inform the public that they have on 
ion with a medi having for its trade mark *‘ a Lion,” in 
imitation of the Lion which has for many years been in frent 
of the British College of Health, which was raised by a penny 
subscription in honour of James Morison the Hygeist. The ouly 
Trade mark on Morison's medicines are the words ‘* Morison’s 
Universal Medicines” engraved on the Government stamp in 
white lettors on a red grovud, to counterfeit which is felony. 
February 1872. Signed. Moxisox & Co. . 














Houtoway's Oistugnt And Puss.—Kveryday Want.—Skin 
diseases, blotches, and Say See which prevail 
frequently and annoy much, can removed with ity by 
this cleansing and cooling Vintment, the salutary properties of 
| which over all cutaneous affections have been Jong and in- 
' dubitably established. Moderate doses of Holloway’s Pills 
| should be taken while the outward ailment is being treated with 
| this Ointment. ‘They will depurate the blood, and free it from 


ate the general 
j health, or otherwise act ivjuriously. By promoting digestion 
‘aud by poritying the circulation Holloway’s Pills ever help to 
eradicate the rashes and spots, always mortifying evidences 
of infirm seman, and frequently the heralds of serious 
illnesses and mortal maladies. 





———— 
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History of Two Queens. 1. Catherine of Aragon. 
2. Anne of Boleyn. By Wis Hepwortn 
Drxon. 2 vols. London: Hurst and Blackett, 
1873. 

Mr. Hepworth is pretty rich in friends and enemies, 
His friends are won by the ease, liveliness, and 
altogether readable character of his books; for few 
writers if any have a more picturesque power of 
narration, and few if any can gallop over pages with 
more facility. His enemies bring this very power 
and facility as accusations against him. They assert 
that he is a mere maker of books; that he has all 
the gawdy and meretricious ornament which glitters 
in the popular journalism of the day, and which is 
to real literature what Dutch metal is to gold; ana 
that over and beyond these faults of style he has the 
unpardonable defect of being untrustworthy as to 
facts. They say he will run through a country at 
the rate of an ordinary tourist—come back and write 
a book which will prove to bristle with errors. With 
respect to his bookmaking, these opponents of Mr. 
Dixon instance the book in question—this History 
of Two Queens—as asalient specimen, The book— 
or rather books, for there are two volumes, are a 
mere make-up, they ery. The matter has appeared 
before, and the additions and elaborations simply 
disfigure what existed. Nine years ago there came 
out a book ealled **Court and Society,” edited 
by the Duke of Manchester from the papers at 


Kimbolton, in which the story of Catherine 
of Aragon is told in some two hundred 
pages. In ‘Court and Society” the noble editor 


expresses his obligation to Mr. Dixon and to 
Dr. Doran, both of whom assisted him in his work. 
Mr. Dixon has apparently reclaimed his workman- 
ship in the duke’s book and extended it to the two 
volumes now before us. The method of padding 
out his matter is indeed too obvious in Mr. Dixon's 
pages: we have not also all sorts of digressions, 
imaginary descriptions, hypothetical comments, and 
the like, but we have reiterations of phrases @ la 
Dickens, in weariful monotony, and strings of 
proper names which eonvey neither meaning nor 
knowledge. Thus having to say that the “ Friends 
of Light” were numerous in Spain, and included 
many of the public functionaries, Mr. Dixon does 
so with this amplititude :—“ A mayor was usually a 
Friend of Light. A judge was usually a Friend of 
Light. Luis Gonzales, Secretary of State was 
reckoned among the Friends of Light. Gabriel 
Sanchez, Lord Treasurer, and his brother, Fer- 
nando Sanchez, Paymaster-General, were considered 
Friends of Light. Felipe de Clemente, Protonotary 
of Aragon, was a Friend of Light. Alonzo de la 
Cavalleria, Vice-Chancellor of Aragon, was a Friend 
of Light. Pedro Cerdan, Miguel Coscon, and 
Martinez Gotor, three of the leading men in 
Parliament, were Friends of Light.” Further on, 
these uninteresting proper names are trotted out 
to do duty over again as Jews. Gonzales was of 
Hebrew stock; Sanchez, Cavalleria, and Clemente, 
though of ancient lineage, had a taint of Hebrew 
blood. Clemente’s father had been recently accused 
by ignorant monks of heresy. Gotor was a Jew in 
race; Cerdan was a Jew in race.” It becomes at 
last as long and tiresome as “ The House that Jack 
built,” or the string of sequiturs in “ Butcher, 
butcher, kill ox, ox won't drink water, water won't 
quench fire,” &c., with which children use up their 
superfluous time. In fact Mr. Dixon's method 
seems based upon the nursery form of narrative, 
which takes up as long as possible to supply the 
smallest amount of information. Another mode of 
eking out, is to start off with something which has 
not occurred but might have occurred if something 
else had not prevented it, and then speculating st 
extreme length, how things would be under those 
circumstances. This method again suggests an old 
jingle ; 
Supposing that I was you, 
And supposing that you were me, 
And supposing we both were somebody else, 
I wonder who we should be. 

Mr. Dixon is very fond of “ supposing.” He supposes 
that Prince Arthur, eldest son of Henry VIL, 
lived, and Prince Edward had become Archbishop of 
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Canterbury; what would have become of the Refor- 
mation in England then. Just what has become of 
it, we reply. The route would have been a slightly 
different one, but the end would have been reached 
all the same. To suppose that the religious change 
in England was the offspring of a mere caprice or a 
passion for Anne Boleyn in Henry the Eighth’s mind, 
js to take a very superficial view of history, Henry 
simply favoured the maturity of an idea which had 
peen slowly growing through the centuries. This 
drift of a nation, so to speak, is neither made nor 
destroyed by any one man: it may be hastened or 
retarded slightly by a very powerful individual, but 
itis beyond his creative force and high above his 
destructive craft. Have we to thank Constantine 
for a Christianised State? Have we to ascribe 
the fall of the Roman empire to the weakness of 
Augustulus ? 

Another of Mr. Dixon’s modes of spinning out 
matter is to build up columns of imaginary history— 
history evolved from inner consciousness. Here is 
an extract from a long narrative of the possible 
reason which inclined Henry to the Princess 
Catherine. 


When he renounced her in the presence of Fox at 
Richmond Palace, he was only fourteen years of 
age, a stranger to the power of love, and innocently 
blind to the exciting light of female eyes. But as 
he grew in years the memory of that act would stay 
with him, and his occasional vision of the foreign 
lady in his father’s house would keep her image 
fresh in mind. The mystery of their separation 
could not fail to rouse his curiosity. Why should 
he not prattle with her, play with her on lute and 
harpsichord, take lessons from her in Castilian? He 
was learning Spanish, why not learn it from her lips? 
This must have sent his-fancies wandering into rosy 
paths. Nor was her beauty of such a nature to be 
lost on such a boy—a boy who, in his length of limb 
his ruddiness of cheek, his purity of life, his love of 
enterprise and labour, was a type of what was best 
in English youth. Her lovely eyes, her fair com- 
plexion, her abundant hair, and even that breadth 
of feature which an artist might have called her 
fault, would seem to him, so sturdy and so vast in 
bulk, the fitting properties of a royal mate. That 
Catherine loved the prince, that she was always 
trying to be with him, and to please him, he must 
soon have been aware. When he was sixteen years 
of age the question of Juana had been raised. 
Events seemed nigh that would have cleared the 
ground; and while the messengers were speeding to 
and fro, the prince and princess were allowed to see 
each other on the footing of a youth and maid who 
may ere long be man and wife. What boy of 
sixteen summers could resist the coquetry of a 
woman six years older than himself? 


All this is purely imaginary, but it fills up space, 
and it is pretty, plausible writing taking it at its 
low valuation, 

But accepting Mr. Dixon’s positiveness—his habit 
of writing about persons and events as though they 
had just crossed his own experience—and his highly 
florid exaggeration of facts—no one can deny the 
charm of his books, whether the charm be a good or 
evilone. Take his account of Henry VIII.—a most 
extravagant account no doubt, and tinged with the 
melodramatic fervour, which runs through all Mr. 
Dixon’s writings. It reads like a novel :— 


In the young king’s person and accomplishments 
there was much to take a woman’s eye and captivate 
aWoman’s heart. Lf he were not yet eighteen years 
of age, the time at which a youth is neither boy nor 
4 man, the king was an exception to all ordinary 
rules. Though still a youth, in youth’s frosh rosi- 
ness and grace, he was @ man in statue and 
strength ; a man who overtopped the tallest of his 
archers, and drew a bow that few among these 
stalwart men could bend. His face was fine, his 
frame compact. With skin as fair, with eyes as 
blue, with hair as golden, and with mouth as sweet 
as Catharine, he resembled her in build and colour, 
4s beeame the common heirs of John of Gaunt. 
“He had a round face,” said the Venetian Pas- 
qualigo, ‘so very. pretty that it would have 
wlomed the person of a pretty woman.” But 
the lad was huge as he was comely. In his length 
of arm, his width of chest, his swell of calf, 
® looker-on at butt and bars observed in him 
&man who had attained the full possession of his 
physical powers. In field, in cockpit, and in ring he 
found few equals and no masters. If he chased the 
stag he wore down seven or eight horses in a morning ; 
if he cast the bar he pitched it clear above his rival's 

ead ; and if he stripped to wrestle, there were few, 
Who liked to tempt his fall, In jousting, which he, 





| 
loved beyond all other sports, he rode down almost 


every rider, and he shivered almost every lance. A 
knight so quick of eye and strong of limb as Bran- 
don had to put forth all his skill when riding at the 
King. When mounted on his stallion he was perfect 
in his beauty; not acommon mortal, but a paladin, a 
hero, and a demi-god. Sagudino, one of those shrewd 
observers whom the Doge sent over to describe the 
King, reported that when riding on bis charger he 
was like St. George himself. ... In mind he was 
no less accomplished than in body. All the children | 
of his father had been trained in princely arts; but 
they had studied many things which princes seldom | 
learn. His reading had been wide, and in some 
branches deep. Of letters and theology he had 
a knowledge far beyond the princes of his time. 
With science he had some success; he under- 
stood diseases, and he practised medicine on 
himself and others. Making roads and build- 
ing ships were pastimes with him. Not a ship- 
wright in the -Royal Navy could instruct him 
in this difficult art. He had a special genius | 
for constructing bridges. As to lighter studies and | 
attainments, he could sing at sight, and play the | 
organ, harpsichord, and lute. He hada knack of 
weaving verse in words and marrying them to music 
of his own. Amidst a thousand cares of state he 
set two services for the royal chepel which are still) 
extant. Italians who approached his court bear | 
witness to his competency in musie, both in science | 
and in practice. Some of his pieces may be still | 
occasionally heard. His anthem for three voices, | 
‘*Quam pulchra es, et quam decora,” and his fine | 
ballad, ‘ Pastance with good company,” rank among | 
the better known. Giustinian, a judge of music, | 
says, ‘‘he was extremely skilled in musical art ;’’| 
and Sagudino, himself a player on the virginals and | 
organ, wrote, after hearing him play and sing, that, | 
in these exercises, ‘ he scaultted himself divinely.” | 
Pasqualigo heard him sing at sight a service in the! 
royal chapel, which was being conducted by the King 
himself. These sermons were described by musical 
Italians as without a rival in the world. “ High 
Mass,” wrote Sagudino, in his letters home, “ was 
chanted by his Majesty’s choristers, whose voices 
are rather divine than human. They did not chant 
so much as sing like angels.” 


| 


The difference of circumstance under which 
Catherine went through her two weddings—first 
with Arthur and then with his brother Henry— 
affords Mr. Dixon an opportunity for contrast, of 
which he is not slow to ayail himself. Prince 
Arthur’s marriage was an act of peace, and no event 
since Henry the Seventh was united to Elizabeth of 
York had pleased the English folk so highly as the 
match with Spain. Attended by his knights and} 
squires, Arthur passed to his apartments in the | 
palace, where a table had been spread. The King, | 
who treated government as a splendid art, had taken | 
care that everything was done to make the full | 
amount of show. A Spaniard knew the price of gold 
and silver ware, and that on Arthur's table, where 
the bride and groom sat down to feast, was worth 
not less than £20,000. 


With song and supper, night came down—for night | 
comes early on November afternoons—and then the | 
Duchess of Norfolk, Donna Elvira, and the maids of | 
honour, came in state and took the bride away, | 
while Arthur and his gentlemen retired into the | 
prince's private room. A priest was brought into 
the nuptial chamber, and, the usual prayer being 
said, the youthful bride and groom were blessed 
according to the forms laid down by Holy Church. 
Their honeymoon was spent in state, and no one in 
their household had a doubt that boy and girl were 
truly man and wife. 


Such were the first nuptials; the second, with her 
dead husband’s brother, were thus hurriedly and 
clandestinely performed :— 


That morning, Henry, King of England, stole, with 
Catherine, Princess of Castille, into their tiny | 
chapel near the palace wall, and asked the priest to | 
make them man and wife. Who stood beside the | 
altar—who gave away the bride—who witnessed the | 
rite—who blessed the union—we are nowhere told. 
It was a secret act that made the king and peers 
man and wife. One person only, other than the 
friars, is named as present—Gonsalvo de Pucbla, 
son of the late ambassador from Spaivu. No member 
of the council knew that such a rite was being per- 
formed that day. No bishop gave his blessing, and 
no chancellor signed the register. No page, no 
gentlemen of the household, came with king and 
princess to that modest shrine. The bearer of the 
privy purse was absent. If Father Forrest tied the 
knot, he never told the tale; nor is there any record 
in the volumes of his order of the great and ominous 
deed then done. Yet on that summer day, the 








festival of St. Barnabas, the king cut short all 





further wrangles in his council and his capital by 
leading Catherine to this private altar and by making 
her his wife and queen. 

The book is marked by lesser faults than those 
we have named, and of these affectation is one. 
Mr. Dixon, for example, calls the monarch whom 
all Englishmen are content to know as Ferdinand, 
Fernando. Curiously enough he does not speak of 
Catherine as Catalina. In Mr. Carlyle we are forced 
to overlook the affectation of writing about Friedrich 
and Parlements; but there is no reason for lesser 
writers to imitate Mr. Carlylo’s pedantry. The work 
so far does not approach Anne Boleyn, aud at his 
present rate the author shows no likelihood of soon 
reaching her. ¥ 





[E. C. Boosry.} 
“Nothing.” Song. Poetry by Anion Horton, 

Music by Hennierre, 

A pretty unpretending chanson, with considerable 

piquancy of expression. It is the kind of song which 
every one can sing with satisfaction ; as sung by Mr. 
Sims Reeves, it has produced a marvellous effect. 
Key C, 3.4 time, compass an octave, G to G. 
She like a Seraph sings.” Song. The Poetry by 
L. 8. The music composed by W. H. Cumminas. 
The verses (a simple rendering of an old idea) of 
the above are very suitable for lyrical treatment, 
and Mr. Cummings has set them appropriately and 
with great taste. The change from the opening key 
into C natural and return are very effective, and 
does no violence to the melody. Key E, 6-8 time, 
compass eleven notes, E to A. 


“ 





{J. B. Cramer & Co.] 
“I'm a Forester Free.’ Song. Words by Mapamn 

Four. Composed by Ep. Reyrorr. 

“ Fire-side Dreams.” Written by Mapame 

Fort. Composed by Ep. Ruyrorr, 

The above songs are in strong contrast with each 
other, though both equally good in their way. The 
merry rollicking style of the former is capitally 
illustrated by the music, which has something of 
the manner and “go” of the old “ Friar of Orders 
Grey.” Itis in E. flat, 6-8 time, the voice ranging 
from A to E, twelve notes. 

The second song has been sung by Signor Foli 
with much success. The mysterious impressiveness 


Song, 


of the sentiment is carried out in the setting, and 


well rendered it cannot fail to move an andience, 
Key C, common time, compass D to E, nine notes, 
“ Murmuring Streamlets.” Lullaby. 

Opoarvo Barri. 

The name of Odoardo Barri now ranks among 
those of the most successful of the song-writers of 
the day, and his popularity is by no means beyond 
his merits. 


Composed by 


The song before us is a good specimen 
of his lighter efforts: melody taking and natural, 
running well with the verses, simply accompanied, 
and not at all exigéant on the vocalist. At the samo 
time it is distinguished by those little effects of 
phrasing and expression which mark the ready and 
accomplished musician. It is set in B flat, 2-4 time, 


| the voice ranging from D to G. 





* Alone for Ever!” Romance, Words by Manama 

Four. Music by Opoanpo Barn. 

The air of this song is formed on the well-worn 
figure in 3-4 time of a dotted crotchet followed by 
three quavers, here used with charming effect; the 
pleasing phrases being capable of that impassioned 
interpretation which Mdlle. Titiens (for whom it 
was written) ean so well impart. The accompani- 
ment is appropriate; ample without being over- 
loaded. « It opens in F minor, and ends in the major 
mode; the yoice having a range of eleven notes from 
E natural to A flat. 


“On a dewy Summer Morning.” Song. By Mus. 

ITanvey, 

Evidently the eseay of an amateur, poetical and 
lyrical, who may claim the glory of not being bound 
by the restraint generally imposed on authors of 
similar productions. The song will please and 


amuse those into whose hands it may fall. 
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LONDON, FRIDAY, MAY 2, 1873. 





Mr. Sims Reeves announces that his benefit is 
postponed until the 27th inst. 

A two-act farce by Mr. du Terreaux, entitled “‘ A 
Happy Day,” is in preparation at the Philharmonic. 





Mr. Montague has accepted from Mr. Walter Ellis 
a comedietta in one act, which will be brought out 
at the Globe in due season. 





Miss Helen Barry has recovered from her recent 
illness, and will made her reappearance on Tuesday 
evening at the Court Theatre. 

The members of the Junior Garrick Club are 
about to offer Mr. Anson the compliment of pre- 
senting him with his portrait. 





There is no truth in the report which appeared in 
a provincial paper that Mr. Morton has secured a 
lease of the Opera Comic Theatre. 


—_——- 


Mr. Byron’s comedy “ Time’s Triumph” will be 
produced at Charing Cross on the 12th inst., when 
Mr. Richard Younge’s company enters this little 
theatre. 


We are glad to see that the London Glee and 
Madrigal Union commence their fifteenth season at 
St. George’s Hall, on May 8, as usual under the 
direction of Mr. Land, 

The 70th anniversary of the Munich Chapel 
Master, Franz Lachner, has just been celebrated in 
a manner most gratifying to the feelings of this 
eminent composer and amiable man. 








Operatic concerts commence to-morrow, Saturday, 
when the afternoon will be occupied at the Floral 
Hall by the Covent Garden company and at the 
Albert Hall by Her Majesty’s troupe from Drury 
Lane. 





Just before his death, Mr. Augustus Harris had 
finished a translation into English of the “ Fille de 
Mdme. Angot,” which we believe is likely to be 
brought out on the London stage under the title of 
** Clairette.” 


The annual dinner—we beg pardon, Banquet—of 








the Royal General Theatrical Fund will take place 








at Freemason’s Tavern on Thursday, 
under the chairmanship of the Lord 
Sidney Waterlow. 


June 5th, 
Mayor, Sir 





Mr. Mapleson has engaged Madame Ristori for 
several performances during the season, and the 
great Italian actress will appear at Her Majesty's 
Theatre for two nights in each week when the 
engagement commences, 





A benefit performance will be given for the family 
of the late Mr. A. Harris on Wednesday, May 21st 
at the Covent Garden Theatre under the immediate 
patronage of His Royal Highness the Prince of 
Wales. 





The Royal Academy of Music has received two 
additions to its funds in the donation of £50 from 
Mr. William Atkinson, of 47, Gordon Square, and of 
the same amount from the Goldsmiths’ Company, 
transmitted through Mr. Charles Sparrow. 





A working men’s fund towards the expense of 
sending choral representatives from South Wales to 
the Crystal Palace this year has been started in 
Carmarthen. The workmen in tinworks and woollen 
factories are among the readiest contributors. 





It is rumoured that the decision of the Royal 
Academy of Music, not to avail itself of the accommo- 
dation offered at South Kensington, has deprived 
that institution of an intended valuable legacy 
from a lately deceased patron of the Arts. 

The Austrian government paid Italy the compli- 
ment of offering the Presidentship of the musical 
jury.of the Exhibition to an Italian composer—Verdi, 
The composer of ‘‘ Rigoletto,” however has declined 
the honour, and the post is still open. France is to 
have the Secretaryship. 





The obituary of the last week’s foreign journals 
contains the names of Donzelli, Il maestro Coccia, 
and M. Antoine Neukomm, brother of the celebrated 
composer Sigismond Neukomm. The average age 
of these deceased musicians was four score and five. 
Coccia attained the age of ninety-one, 





Mr. Dannreuther gave his second lecture on the 
history, progress, and condition of the lyrical drama, 
on Tuesday last, at the Royal Institution. At the 
close of the lecture, Mr. Dannreuther played two 
pieces on the pianoforte, illustrative of the past 
and the future of lyrical music, which evidently 
greatly pleased his hearers. : 





The Vienna Exhibition was opened yesterday by 
the Emperor of Austria, attended by his family, the 
foreign princes, and the high dignitaries of State. 
The musical solemnities included a ‘Te Deum” 
and psalms sung by the choristers of the Chapel 
Imperial and the artists of the opera, and a cantata 
composed for the occasion. 





Gounod’s “ Polyeucte” is announced in the foreign 
journals as fixed to be performed at Vienna during 
the Exhibition. The propositions which resulted 
in the composer giving his consent are said to have 
emanated direct from the Emperor.. M. Gounod 
made one stipulation, and his K.K. Highness yielded; 
it was the reservation of the part of Pauline for Mrs. 
Weldon. 


ane. 6 

The copyrights of all the published and unpub- 
lished works of the late Lord Lytton have been 
purchased by Messrs. George Routledge and Sons, 
who are about to issue an entirely new uniform 
edition of them in ‘monthly volumes. Among the 
unpublished works are a novel and a play. The 
present owners of some of the later copyrights, 
however, are to retain their interests for an ul 
announced period. 





Mr. Cave, we hear, is about to resume the 
management of the Alfred Theatre, which he has 
wisely resolved to re-name ‘* The Marylebone,” the 
title under which the house was known under ” 
direction, Tho change of name to “ Royal Alfred” 
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a 
implied a wild aim at gentility which never 
succeeded. It alienated the plebeian supporters of 
the old house, and failed to allure the aristocrats of 
St. John’s Wood and Bayswater. Mr. Cave, in 
resuming the management has resumed a candid 
nomenclature, and the Marylebone returns to its old 
unvarnished self. 





Carl-Friedrich Miiller, one of the celebrated 
quartet of Brothers Miiller, and father of the four 
who continue to play under the old style (at least 
there are but three of them left now) died last 
month at Brunswick. He was born in the same 
town in 1797, and has thus died in his seventy-sixth 
year. Inthe elder quartet he held the first violin. 
He had outlived two of his brothers, namely Georg 
and Gustav, leaving the last survivor, Theodor, 
who is now seventy years old and still plays occa- 
sionally. The deceased held the post of Concert- 
meister to the Court orchestra until the close of 
1871, when he was pensioned. 





We should like to submit to arbitration a claim 
for consequential damages arising from the treat- 
ment in New York of Mr. Henry Sing, British 
subject, being a native of Bengal. Mr. Sing landing 
from Manilla applied for admission at both Niblo’s 
and the Olympic Theatres, and was refused admis- 
sion on account of his dark colour, although he is 
far lighter in colour than the celebrated Japanese 
Tommy, so much caressed and admired by American 
ladies. Mr. Sing is no more like a negro in 
countenance or general characteristics than any 
white man of that self-deluded race which still puts 
forth the boast that under the Stars and Stripes all 
men are equal. 





The Second Season of the Royal Albert Hall 
Choral Society will terminate on Wednesday next, 
the 7th inst., when Handel’s oratorio “ Belshazzar” 
will be revived, with Mdme. Lemmens-Sherrington, 
Mdme. Patey, Mr. Cummings, Mr. Thurley Beale, 
and Mr. Lewis Thomas, as the solo vocalists; Dr. 
Stainer presiding at the organ. To the musical 
public this concert will be of very great interest, as 
“ Belshazzar” has only been performed twice during 


the last hundred years; and it is well known that] of both sexes were present in great numbers, and 


some very fine specimens of the great composer’s 
writing (notably among the choruses) are to be 


found in this work. The concert will be as usual} The band and chorus of Covent Garden raised the 


under the direction of Mr. Barnby. 


A new tragedian from America named Mdme. de|almost buried the coffin evinced the esteem in 
Guerbel is likely to arrive in London shortly, we | which the deceased was generally held. 
hear, in order to fulfil an engagement at a leading 
theatre. The name is fresh to us: indeed it would 
seem that Mdme, de Guerbel has not yet attained | mising young artists now studying at the Con- 
servatoire, as well as with some of the able masters 
who usually reside in the Cathedral city. For the 
sake of the art, generally, and more particularly 
for the operatic portion of it, we sincerely hope 
that some young singers of high mark will shortly 
issue from among the hundreds who are now pre- 
paring themselves for success or failure, as may 
be. We have good reports of several, but more 
especially of a young soprano, of French parentage 
we believe, a pupil of the distinguished maes- 
tro, Signor Corsi, possessing a voice of singular 
volume and great compass, who is besides en- 
dowed with a rare dramatic instinct, promising in 
its development to enrich the operatic stage with 
that which it has long been in want of, a young and 
.|charming artist who has voice, appearance, and 
dramatic power,sufficient to recall, if not altogether 
to replace, the goddess of our youthful idolatry, 
Madame Grisi. We hope to hear of the further 
progress of this promising young artist, and shall 
watch her début with some curiosity, in the hope 
that our correspondent’s estimate of her powers may 


renown in the land of Forrest, Booth, and Jefferson. 
But we are assured that “ she possesses a fine stage 


presence, a handsome face capable of much expres- 
sion, a graceful manner, a clear resonant voice, 


which she modulates skilfully, and is, besides, a Mady 
of evident culture and refinement.” A la bonne 
heure! These qualifications are inestimable bless- 
ings for one who chooses the calling of an actress, 
and, properly directed by experience and study, go a 


gteat way to place one on the high road to success. 


—_—_—- 


Among the fétes proposed to be offered to the 
Shah of Persia on his visit to this country, it is in 
contemplation to give one in the Royal Albert Hall 
on & grand scale, to which only season ticket-holders 


and seat-holders will have the privilege of admission 


This bit of exclusiveness is not a mere snobbish 
Procedure ; it embodies a great principle. It teaches 
people that if they desire to be happy they should 
take season tickets and boxes at the Albert Hall. 
We hear that the inducement is about to be repeated 
in other salutary directions. The Shah is to be 
invited to a féte at the Small Pox Hospital, and only | be endorsed by the public. 
those visitors who can exhibit evidence of having 
been vaccinated will be admitted to gaze upon the 


august Persian. 





A correspondent calls attention to the mawkish 
Prudery which has in official quarters forbidden the 
Performance at the Princess’s of the works of the 


best contemporary French dramatists, including 
Sardou, Feuillet, de Girardin, Augier and Barridre. 
What is there new to be said in denunciation of so 
foolish a system as this censorship? Its weak but 
vexatious tyranny has been exposed over and over 
again. Its folly must be patent (one would think) 
even to the exerciser himself of this meddling 
authority, for he has been shown up, rebuked, 
ridiculed and scolded a thousand times. This last 
stretch of power is no new encroachment upon the 
liberties of the theatre: it is only a fresh outbreak 
in a familiar direction; and no one acquainted with 
the system of the English censorship need be 
surprised, however much he may deplore the 
national supineness which tolerates it. 

All the theatrical world of London knows 
Rockley’s, the Covent Garden refreshment bar 
where actors most do congregate, particularly after 
‘“‘treasury” on Saturdays. An atrocious libel has 
been perpetrated on the frequenters of Rockley’s in 
this week’s Hornet. The habitués, mostly well- 
known personages in the world of theatrical art and 
literature, are there represented in a full-page 
cartoon, all wearing boys’ hats suitable for ages 
varying from seven to thirteen. The artist’s power 
of reproducing faces is about equal to his knowledge 
of hats; for the likenesses (where recognisable, 
which is not always the case) are singularly bad. 
The afternoon exhibition at Rockley’s is not alto- 
gether a gallery of Belvedere Apollos and Farnese 
Hercules, but it is not quite the show of expres- 
sionless and hideous mummies which the Hornet 
would have us believe. 





Tho funeral of Mr. Augustus Harris took place on 
Friday at the Brompton Cemetery, the hearse con- 
taining the body of the deceased being followed by 
four mourning coaches, and by a long line of private 
carriages. The chief mourners were Mrs. Harris, 
Miss Maria Harris, Miss Nelly Harris, Miss Patience 
Harris, Mr. Augustus Harris, Mr. Charles Harris, 
Mr. E. Gye, Mr. Betjeman, Mr. Gruneisen, Mr. 
Pittman, M. Desplaces, and Signor Tagliafico. The 
cemetery was crowded with friends and onlookers, 
the professional element largely prevailing. Artists 


the members of the choruses, bands and ballets of 
both opera houses were there to testify their respect. 


anthem “Blessed are the departed’? from Spohr’s 
“Last Judgment,” and the heap of flowers which 





From Milan we learn there are several very pro- 








American philological depravities are spreading 
on this side the Ocean among those who affect 
American habits and modes of thought. Some of | fiction which means no disloyalty to herself) would 
our journals are half Yankee in this respect, and | be there, and would lead the Bards and the Ovates, 
show as much economy in the use of letters and} and would give twopence-halfpenny for the best yard 
syllables as if each one had to be paid for. They | of red flannel, and two-and-sixpence for the sublimest 


have not yet taken to leave out the « wherever it 

occurs in conjunction with 0, and thus spell bouquet 

boquet, like the original Yankees, but they have hit 

upon a foul misprision of the word jewellery, which 

they denude of a central syllable and write jewelry. 

Now there is no such word as jewelry, any more than 

there is ironmongry, or drapry, or gunry. The word 

is derived from jeweller, and means the wares of a 

jeweller, just as drapery means the wares of a draper, 

gunnery the science of a gunner, and so on. Tho 

bad habit admits of no excuse beyond alazy economy, 

and this, if once admitted, should be carried out in 

all similar cases. We offer a specimen sentence for 

the clippers of syllables to practise upon :—‘' Tho 
villains then dragged their unfortunate Mother 
tongue from the bakry to the labratry, and thence 
to the cemetry, and unto the crime of robry added 
that of butchry.” 

We are sorry to see the evidence of a foreign 
corruption making its way into our own concert- 
rooms. ‘The gorgeousness of Petticoats on Platforms 
has not hitherto been held out among the induce- 
ments of concert-going—at all events in this country. 
In America, we believe, the sight of Mdlle. Liebhart’s 
dresses constituted the chief charm of Malle. 
Liebhart’s soirées, and a change of costume between 
each ballad, sent an envious thrill through the 
breasts of admiring Américaines. But hitherto our 
artists at home have been content to make a show 
of their artistic possessions, and have not advertised 
their silks and satins among the attractions. All 
that bids fair to be altered; for this week it is 
advertised that the dress which will be worn by a 
young pianist at her benefit concert is now on 
exhibition at a man-milliner’s premises at the West 
End. It may be presumed from the announcement 
that the dress is calculated to put Solomon’s lilies 
to the blush. Of the allurement itself we need only 
express an opinion that it is unworthy of artistic 
ability, and that the lady must have a poor opinion 
of her own talent if she puts forward her garments 
as the great attraction. 





Compilers of operatic history from the daily 
journals would be a little bothered in their search 
for unanimity or even for the average of what is 
styled ‘‘ public opinion.” Here are a few samples, 
from yesterday's papers, of that variety which lends 
a charm to life :— 


Mephistopheles, in tho Signor Nannottihas a good 
hands of Signor Nannetti, baritone voice, and is other- 
who was heard on this oc- wise qualified for success on 
casion for the first time by the operatic stage. Drama- 
an English public, stood out tically, his Mephisto was no 
as more remarkable perhaps very striking creation, being 
in a dramatic point of view in all respects conventional, 
than as regards the vocal —Daily Telegraph, 
rendering. of the part.— 
Standard, ; 

The part of Margherita was The chief applause obtained 
assigned to Mdlle. Smeroschi, by her was awarded to the 
who succeeded best in the duet in the gardén and the 
situations calling for least dying scene in the prison, 
vocal display.—Daily News. these indeed being the situa- 

tions calling most upon both 
the actress and vocalist.— 
Standard, 


The most perplexed, however, must bo Sig. Nannetti 
and Madlle. Smeroschi themselves, if they really 
desire information upon their strong and weak 
points. Probably however they have made up their 
minds beforehand. 





A bitter pang has been wrung from the heart of 
Wales. The joyous legatee who suddenly finds a 
codicil sweep away his expectations, the happy bride 
who: hastens to church to find her beloved has 
bolted, the Sybarite who hurries to the City feast to 
discover that the banquet hall is deserted for the 
banquet took place the day before, will understand 
the sharp disappointment which has overtaken the 
trusting Principality. Wales fondly hoped that her 
Prince was coming to her Eisteddfod at Mold. It 
was given out long ago that the monarch of Wales 
(pace her reigning Majesty, if sho will allow a tender 
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poem on “Pycld Cwewmbr”™ (‘ King Jeremiah”’), 
and make a speech in Ancient British, and altogether 
take a chief part in the truly national proceedings. 
And now the Committee have received a letter from 
H.B.H., which cruelly quenches this hope. H.R.H. 
is so busy he can’t come. Thus a fungoid decay 
seizes the once blooming expectations of the Eistedd- 
foders, and the hopes of Mold grow mouldy. But 
why did not H. R, H. say so before? He must have 
known how for months past these fond Welshmen 
have been furnishing their castles in the air—carpet- 
ing them, and preparing to turn on gas and water, 
for the purpose of gloating over an envious universe 
on the fact that a real native Prince was sitting at a 
native Gorsedd. He let them batten on this loving 
delusion, and now the awaking is all the more 
bitter. True, the Mold Eisteddfod will take place 
in the fourth Week in August, but what a mockery 
will be the ‘‘is’’ present, compared with the “ might 
have been !”’ 

In an articlo commenting on an impeachment of 
the musieal character of the Germans in the Daily 
Telegraph, the Tonic Sol-fa Reporter hits the right 
point in objecting to the egotism of those musicians 
who are wont to treat a handful of executants as the 
true outcome of the musicality of a country. Says 
the writer: ‘ This is the universal habit of pro- 
fessional musicians. Mr. Henry Leslie, for example, 
read a paper on ‘ Music in England’ at the Royal 
Lustitution not long since. His only idea of Music 
in England appeared to be concerts of the highest 
class, and his only hope for the future of the art in 
our country was that Government would liberally 
endow a National Academy for training executants. 
Another instructive example of the same habit has 
recently occurred. Mr. Henry Lunn, in the current 
number of tac Musical Times, supposes himself to 
see in @ Vision the musical customs of the year 
1973. One would naturally expect that he would 
look first for signs of the spread of music and the 
elevation of musical taste among the people in 
general, Are the working class singers and players ? 
Have they been brought under the refining influence 
of the art? Are good musical performances to be 
heard in every town, and have they driven out the 
present partiality for noise and rhythm? Such are 
the questions which, as affecting the happiness of 
the greatest number, a musician gifted with such a 
vision as Mr. Lunn’s might be expected to ask 
himself. But we find that his observations are 
directed to such trivial matters as the royalty 
system, the treatment of musicians at musical 
parties, &c. In this Mr. Lunn merely follows the 
prevailing custom of which we have spoken.” The 
Tonie Sol-fa Reporter argues justly. It is not the 
frequency of high-class concerts, the lavish patronage 
of a dozen eminent performers, or the kotowing to 
artists in society, that make a nation musical. 
These are corroborative proofs, but only valuable in 
addition to the broader and deeper indications of a 
spread of musical taste among the masses. 





A sensible addition to the varieties of social enter- 
tainment known as ball, dance, dinner - party, 
tea party, evening party, garden party, kettledrum 
and the like, is that which is put in practice in New 
York under the name of Theatre party. The 
theatre-party is a fashionable form of hospitality, as 
we learn from the Arcadian. Some young lady 
invites a number, say six or eight of her friends to 
dinner, keeping the ratio of sexes equal. Seats in 
a box have been obtained beforehand, and, after 
dinner, the whole party start for the theatre in an 
omnibus chartered for the occasion. This vehicle 
has been selected by some prudent duenna, to avoid 
the possibility of imconvenient téte-da-tétes which 
might arise were earriages used, After the per- 
formance, there is generally a return to the house, a 
supper, and, not unlikely “german.” What a 
erman may be we do not know—probably a kind of 
Liedertafel. The Arcadian informs us that although 
of quite recent invention, this agreeable method of 
passing an evening has met with such favour that 
during the season you can hardly go to Wallack’s 
once without seeing a * theatre-party"’ there in full 
blast. The adyantages of it are obvious. At an 


| 





evening party, when conversation runs short, 
there is no resource but for Laura Matilda to look 
appealingly at her brother, while Augustus twiddles 
his thumbs in speechless despair. But at the theatre, 
when both fail, some attention can be given to the 
stage until the passive brain has taken in a fresh 
supply of lingual entertainment. Of course, con- 
versation can never be allowed to flag during the 
progress of the play. The inalienable right of the 
American young lady to talk everywhere and under 
all circumstances, no matter what others may think, 
is one of her most cherished privileges. In her 
code, the man who would interfere with this freedom 
would also beat his wife if he had one and the 
opportunity. If any one * hush-h” or scowl at her 
reprovingly, she may give a disdainful glance in his 
direction, and will certainly talk all the faster. 
Augustus glares defiance at the rude person, 60 
uncivilised as to desire hearing the play, and twists 
the ends of his moustache threateningly. Old 
gentlemen eye her mournfully and remember with 
regret the days when American women were treated 
with universal courtesy, because they had a right to 
it, and think that if civility is rarer now, it is not 
the men alone who are to blame. In which senti- 
ment those old gentlemen will be joined by their 
English contemporaries; for here too courtesy 
declines as the fair sex becomes more “ assumptious,”’ 
and men give up paying those little attentions in 
highway and byway for which the ladies rarely stoop 
to thank them. 





MACREADY. 





With the death of Macready on Sunday last there 
passed away the last survivor of the golden age of 
tragedy. Tragedians we still have, some of them 
possessed of no mean talent, but they represent at 
best a silver epoch—some say one of mere bronze. 
The fire of genius no longer consumes the high 
sacrifice. For that wayward flame we have sub- 
stituted a respectable transparency illuminated by 
fine-drawn lamp-oil—very good in its way, but not 
quite the same thing. Our actors now please us, 
they do not frighten; they pique us, they do not 
overmaster. We look for cleverness in them, and 
find it : we do not look for a terrible and compelling 
genius, and are not surprised to find it absent. 
The scope of the stage has altered: it no longer 
supplies an emotional stimulus but an intellectual 
diversion : we do not go to the theatre to better our 
moral nature or to obtain a clearer insight into 
things; we go for a little relief, a little amusement, 
a little food for gossip, and because our friends go. 
In Macready’s time ‘it was different. He belongs to 
that race of actors who from the days of Burbage 
and the Elizabethan players downwards have sus- 
tained the intellectual dynasty of the stage; and he 
was the last great representative of a time when the 
drama formed the people’s literature. The mental 
aliment of the multitude in those days was not 
derived from the newspaper; the press was scanty 
and dear, news travelled slowly, and thus the play- 
house supplied, besides its own inherent fund of 
amusement, those intellectual and critical exercises 
—that element of culture in short—which at present 
flow in through other conduits. The stage, oceupy- 
ing a higher function, of course produced a higher 
race of artists, according:‘to the natural law which 
always regulates a capacity to the necessity for 
it. A eritical audience, a limited sphere of art, 
and great fame and reward for the successful 
artist, as naturally fostered a race of eminent actors 
as unbounded patronage conjoined with exacting 
taste in the consumer will create a high standard 
in an article of manufacture. If we complain now 
that the Kembles, the Keans and the Macreadies 
have dwindled to a punier race who cannot even 
make London their abiding place, we should not 
forget that the conditions favourable to the rarer 
artists have departed. When the forests and marsh- 
lands are drained and fenced in and ploughed, the 
fierce haunters of thicket and jungle disappear, and 
a weaker race arises. Given the same impulse 
which produced the old kings of the drama, from 
Burbage to Betterton, from Booth to Garrick, from 
Kemble to Macready, and we shall see the line 


vigorously start up again. But at present there is 
an interregnum—perhaps an end altogether of the 
dynasty of high dramatic ideals. 

One pang Macready spared himself by his own 
true sense and judgment. He did not linger on the 
stage, a sort of Palwologus of tragedy. He did not 
haunt the ruins of the legitimate, like the Prophet 
Jeremiah in those of Jerusalem, setting the key-note 
for a series of lamentations. A discrowned king of 
art like Macready vainly sustaining the wreck of his 
fame before a half-empty theatre would indeed have 
been a melancholy sight. But Maeready wisely chose 
to retire in the plenitude of his powers, and while 
the days of the drama were yet palmy and the 
ancient traditions were not worn out. The triumph 
of his retirement exceeded the triumphs of his active 
life, and the scene of his leave-taking in Drury 
Lane, in the early part of 1851, has been rarely 
| paralleled in the lives of great performers. «J 
| vetire,” he said amid sympathetic cheers mingling 
| with expressions of regret, ‘with the belief of 
| yet unfailing powers, rather than linger on tho 
| scene to set in contrast the feeble style of age 
with the more vigorous exertions of my better 
years.” And he might have added prophetically, 
| ‘*to set in contrast the public indifference to exalted 
, Standards with the respect which these commanded 
in my prime.” 





Macready occupied an artistie position which, 
though disputed in his life-time, will by a very small 
extension of courtesy entitle him to ‘ rank with the 
best Garrick and statelier Kemble and the rest,” ag 
Mr. Tennyson has saidof him. His method may be 
assigned midway between the “ statelier Kemble” 
and the fiery, impulsive elder Kean. Of the latter 
| he was the contemporary and survivor in a dramatic 
|gense. His career lasted from 1810 to 1851, and thus 
extended through the most brilliant artistic periodof 
| the century. At the outset of it Kemble and Young 
|oceupied exclusively the favour of the play-going 
| world, and it was a hard struggle before Macready. 
}could obtain his opportunity. He fought his way 
|inch by inch; he had to content himself with sub- 
| ordinate characters, and even when his chance came, 
dramatic monopoly shut him out, the patent theatres 
|alone had the privilege of performing the classics, 

and Macready had to put rp with the sandbags of 
Sheridan Knowles and a dramatised Scott—with Vir- 
‘ ginius and Rob Roy—instead of the massive columns 
and polished marble of the Shakespearean drama. 
| Hard work, an indomitable will, and profound study 
| supplementing those natural abilities of lis, carried 
the day in the end, but not without great opposition. 
The opinion of the playgoers of the time was 
curiously divided: while some censured Macready 
for clinging to a dry and arid school long grown 
| ehinatate, others maintained that he conserved the 
true ideal of the poetic drama. Hazlitt called him 
‘*the best tragic actor that has come out in our 
remembrance, with the exception of Kean,” but 
charged him with a defect which is generally 
admitted respecting him—an over consciousness. 
‘*Mr. Macready,” he says, “ thought. too much of 
what his feelings might dictate in such and such 
circumstances, rather than what the circumstances 
must have dictated to him to do.” This might 
arise from his severe literary taste; for Macready 
was a scholar even before a man of genius. All 
his impersonations were laboriously studied apd 
subjected to repeated corrections. His treatment 
of the Shakespearean performances, and the care 
with which he directed the mise en scéne were a 
creditable to his judgment as to his devotion. 
Avoiding on one hand the lavish display of Charles 
Kean, who buried Shakespeare under a mass of 
upholstery, andon the other hand the conventional 
cradity of the ordinary tragedians, he attained 
a judicious medium in these presentations of high 
art. And so it was with his acting: the golden 
mean was his goal. He shunned the pompous 
declamation of Kemble as well as the impulsive 
fury of Edmund Kean, and aimed at as much nature 
as might assist with an exalted and artificial con- 
dition of language and action, This moderation of 
his was among his best claims to distinction, and 
will be remembered as evidence of his severe taste 


and judgment. Not that he willingly suffered 
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moderation to trench on mediocrity: his versatility 
was great, he could play romantic roles without 
adopting the vulgarity of the romantic school, and 
as his sense of comedy was keen and presented 
many aspects as his tragedy. Thus Joseph Surface, 
Benedick, and Mr. Oakley were among his parts, 
and were no less successful in their way than his 
Macbeth and Brutus, and more successful than his 
Othello. Dying at a ripe old age, Macready leaves 
to the young generation a reputation not unworthy 
of the last of the great tragic school—the fame of a 
true artist, an inspired actor, a zealous scholar, and 
an accomplished and amiable gentleman. 








COMPULSORY MUSICAL EDUCATION. 





The race is not extinct; there are still people alive 
who dislike music. Mr. Forster, by virtue of his 
position, has been compelled to receive a deputation 
from people of undeniable reputation in society, and 
the grievance they complained of is the fact that 
music was now a necessary branch of education with 
the British public. Schools not teaching music were 
put under a fine, and the burden was intolerable. 
Poor folk had no use for song, they could neither 
mourn in song nor rejoice in song; choral song in- 
yolved expenses they should not be permitted to think 
of. Faney a poor man belonging to a choral society, 
or a member of a choir for religious service! It was 
indirectly disguised religious teaching, and religion 
was, as everybody knows, forbidden to be taught in 
British schools. Furthermore it led to zeal, and zeal 


for conversion and proselytism. In the last century| The real point to be thought of in this educational 
many unfortunates were entrapped into Methodism | movement for music is that the teaching be the best 
by the catching tunes seized hold of by the disciples | of its kind, and that there should be certain results 
of John Wesley, and in these days the High Church- | and absolute gain to the pupils. The generality of 
men have filled their churches by their short chants | professors consider class teaching as beneath them. 
and their simple tunes. Modern religion meant | The organist will undertake to teach his choir; he 
singing religion and a particular sort of religion, of | has no objection to a class for ladies and gentlemen, 
which the less poor people knew anything about, so} but as to teaching the general congregation or the 
much the better for them and the public at large. | scholars in a national school he will do nothing of 
Again, on the other side, when poor people get some- the kind. As a consequence a new race of musical 
what enlightened and enlivened by drink they always | 8choolmasters has risen up, and these are attached 
like to sing. So long as their singing consisted og|to some three or four popular and well-known 
mere howlings and ravings there was no harm done: | systems. We need not allude specifically to any 
but if taught to sing they would probably drink less | particular method, by their fruits they are best 
and sing more ; sing when they were sober; and this | distinguished ; and upon the whole we are inclined 
would lead to sober clubs, a mode of festivity in which | to suppose that the pupils in our national schools 
the deputation could see no pleasure, and might lead | are as well if not better taught than girls and boys 
to the paralysis of the public-house. Besides all this, | in more pretentious seminaries, and probably at half 
—if poor people took to singing they might take to|the charge. Method in music teaching is now on 
dancing. This would produce an alarming increase | its trial throughout the country, and no doubt ulti- 
of music and dancing halls, and these places it is| mately the best method will preyail. We are 
well known are special helps to the devil. In faot, | fortunate as a nation, for we have the best voices in 
music was a by-path to all sorts of evils in the week- | the world to deal with ; for tone is an index of body, 
day, and a special temptation to denominationalism | mind, and spirit; and take us altogether, bad as we 
on the Sunday ; it was simply a sensuous recreation | may be in our own eyes, the choral tone of a well 
at the best, and therefore not possessing any moral| taught band of native vocalists is something to be 
foundation for its imagined delights or pretended | proud of. The only drawback is that so many people 
good fellowship. The only gleam of common sense | think they can sing when they can’t. But compul- 
which broke out at this curious conference was a| sory singing will mend this inconvenience, and every 
statement that here and there no music-master | year our choirs will be found to improve. The great 
could be found in the neighbourhood sufficiently | surprise just nowis, from whence comes all this sing- 
competent to teach music. Whether this statement | ing? and who hasjtaught our choralists? Any ven- 
is true or not. did not very well appear, but Mr. Forster |turesome speculator has little or no difficulty in 
much cleared the ground by giving the number of | gathering together his choir of a thousand voices, 
schools in which music was taught and the number | and gains no little kudos from advertising himself 
in which it was not. From this it was plain poor | asthe fount and main source of all this talent. The 
people had definitely settled the question, Very| directors of the Alexandra Hall are now about 
few indeed were the schools in which there was no forming another guild for song, and no doubt their 


singing, 


The members of this deputation ought to be'| Will be shortly at work in this new speculation. We 
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haters of music—how great the contrast! In the 
man hating music there is a natural incapacity for 
receiving certain moral emotions; he might look 
insentient, but it would be difficult for him to look 
open and true. 

There is no concealing the fact: the general 
acquirement of singing tends to delight in anda 
preference for what is called “ common worship "— 
that is to say worship in which the people take the 
greater share—worship shorn of long prayers and 
longer sermons, two high auctioneer’s boxes, and a 
dialoguing of parson and clerk. In this country 
secularise the teaching of music as much as you 
will, there ever comes the reaction—the turn to 
sacred music. So long as people are born, baptized, 
married and buried, those that ean sing heighten 
their joys and alleviate their griefs by religious 
song. On these occasions song brings out the 
| gentleness of manhood, the brotherhood of Chris- 
tianity, the exercise of the body, the ingenuity of 
the intellect, and the sympathy of the spirit. The 
affection for song is universal—it makes all ages 
one; the child, the girl, the boy, the maiden and 
bachelor, the matron and bread-earner, the grand- 
mother and patriarch, are all drawn into one bond 
of happy reunion, irrespective of creed or question. 
There is an honest desire for it on all hands; and 
further, poor people think, and think justly, that 
they have as much right to sing as the rich. Music 
pays better in any way than five-sixths of the 
branches of education now so ostentatiously dis- 
played and in many instances so unreasonably 
insisted upon. 


cannot hoar it at our theatres. In the theatre there 
is much bawling and shouting, and but little legiti- 
mate choral result, From the very naturo of things 
this must be so—great oratorio musie is far ahead 
of any operatic part-singing, and Meyerbeer and 
Verdi have not surpassed Bach and Handel. What 
is wanted is, that high class music of the Bach and 
Handel school should form a very principal part in 
our chureh worship; not to the exclusion of the 
present popular style of our singing in churches, but 
as a point of climax—the great anthem for the day. 
Nothing will sooner contribute to this than the 
sound teaching of music in our schools; and had the 
deputation that waited on Mr. Forster looked ahead, 
and thought over the probable consequences of 
general instruction in song throughout this country, 
and the marvellous turn music was taking in con- 
junction with our common worship, we can hardly 
suppose Mr, Forster would have been put to the 
trouble of giving them a reception or wasted his 
time in arguing a foregone conclusion. The battle 
is won, and there is no hardship when the toil is 
found to be a pleasure. 





BACH AND THE SACRED HARMONIO 
SOOCINTY. 








It was generally known that on Friday last the 
great ‘‘ Passion” of Sebastian Bach was to be 
offered to the subscribers of this Society, under the 
superintendence of Sir Michael Costa ; and further, 
that it was to be given in its true form as a function, 
or full service, for the holy week in the Lutheran 
Church. The hall was full to overflowing from the 
earliest minute, and as it was surmised the servica 
would occupy from four to five hours in representa- 
tion, the people settled themselves down with a 
philosophical indifference as to time, But when 
the clock pointed to past eleven, and the minute 
hand glided onwards to the half hour, and 
there was yet more to be done, the call of the rail- 
ways overcame the curiosity and interest of the 
auditors, and not a few were compelled to withdraw. 

In an artistic light the performanee was 4 
veritable triumph for the Society. Sir Michael 
had superintended five rehearsals, and there had 
been many before he commenced the finishing 
strokes. The ‘‘ Passion’’ was nobly given, grandly 
sung, splendidly played, and conducted by a master- 
ful hand, and most thoughtful head. The times in 
which the movements were taken were not those to 
which we have been accustomed; but the change 
was manifestly for the better, and more faithful to 
the meaning of the composer. The recitatives of 
the Evangelist were accompanied by the band, the 
score having been supplied by Sir Michael; and in 
the additions he had made to the songs there were 
marks of the utmost wisdom and sage experience of 
the long disciplined conductor. Forty years’ intimate 
connection with the orchestra has given our chef the 
fullest initiation with all the practicabilities of orches- 
tral resource, and itis this long familiarity with what 
can and what cannot be done which so commands 
success, and leads jto sueh confidence on the part 
of- his troops. The evening’s performance was a 
memorable point in the history of the Society, and 
we much question whether it was not the most ex- 
traordinary of all their attempts. 

Of course the “ Passion” in all probability will 
never be repeated in its entirety; the three hours 
and a half for the Handel “ Messiah” has long been 
ayoided by cuts, and we presume the pruning knife 


object will be gained, and that a fine body of choralists 


photographed. It required great moral courage tol] are willing to put up with all the puffery and self- 
stand forth and oppose the Divine authority for the | Proclamation of advertising conductors and directors, 
Use of music, and these gentlemen cannot have} ®nd wish them all prosperity, At the same time we 
faces of ordinary feature. We know how Shake-| may be forgiven when hinting that these enterprises 
speare pictured such internal consciousness, but] 48 art exhibitions involve great personal respon- 
the outward eidolon is not commonly observable. | sibility, and should be conducted with reference to 
There ig nothing so advantageous as putting class | honest artistic ends and with sympathetic considera- 
sinners ina row. Make rank and file of a hundred | tions of the engagements of the singers. Our choral 
idle fellows, another hundred ot drunkards, another | bodies are amateurs, and ‘it is hardly fair to call upon 
of thieves, another of misers, another of spendthrifts! them too often, or to attempt to exact results which 
—it is marvellous how the particular vice comes | Ordinary reflection would declare impossible. 

cut, how indelibly and unmistakeably it is imprinted] All our greatest choral achievements are manifested 
on each of their faces. In the same way, take ain the performance of sacred or quasi sacred works, 
hundred of lovers of music, and then » hundxed of] and if any one desires to bear true choral effect he 










will be no less liberally applied to the Bach 
“ Passion,” ‘There are those who ean sit out the 
four hours of the ‘* Huguenots,” the ‘ Africaine,” 
“ Peter the Star,” and the other popular ensamples 
of the five-act musical dramas, but the “ Passion” 
is neither opera nor oratorio. There is no scene, 
no representation of prophet or apostle; nothing 
more than the presenting in music the lesson of the 
day in the fashion it has been given from time 
immemorial in the old church. The old church 
divided the reading of the chapters among several 


own music, and laid aside the noted cursus intona- 
tions. The composers had taken the office of the 
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Mass into their hands, and now they took in the 
Same way and spirit the office for the holy week. 
No one goes to hear Mass as an oratorio; and no 
one can go with the same intention to hear the 
** Passion.” It is neither ceremonial, nor priest- 
craft, nor ritualism, nor spiritual exercise, nor 
scene, spectacle, libretto, drama, nor melodrama. 
Nor is it as a religious function, dogmatic or 
doctrinal. It is simply historical record, and the 
Trinitarian, Sabellian, Arian, and modern Pyrrhonist 
can listen to it without let or hindrance to his pet 
beliefs. 

It is simply the narration of the crowning work 
that founded a monarchy infinitely greater than 
those of Babylonian, Grecian, and Roman mark— 
the resurrection of the body—an event affecting the 
interests and responsibilities of the entire world. 
The day of Pan was over, and the new kingdom was 
opened to all who trusted in it. It was the general 
admittance of this great fact that solong maintained 
the solemn and unbroken interest of the audience 
during this grand performance. There was no ap- 
plause ; applause would have been degrading to the 
composer, humiliating to the moral sense of the 
singers and instrumentalists. True it is, that the 
music of Bach is the glorification of art; but then it 
is in this case simply so much “ offering,’ and its 
use and ends are altogether antagonistic to the sen- 
sationalism of modern opera. The art is merged 
in the higher importance of the history, and the 
spiritual instincts inseparably connected withit. The 
‘** Passion” is part of the ordinances of the church ; 
in Rome it is given one way in a sort of music; in 
Berlin in another—the highest order of music. We 
have now taken to the German way, and this way has 
met with general approval. Its own wonderful cha- 
racter seen in Bach’s rendering has brought it into our 
churches, and this without any greedy or mammon- 
loving prophets. Mr. Barnby and Messrs. Novello 
have given i repeatedly with no hope of gain, and 
the event of Friday last must have been a costly 
experiment to the Sacred Harmonic Society, ‘‘ The 
wicked world” has done all this, and now what re- 
mains for our chief priests, our ecclesiastical corpora- 
tions, and the well-to-do believers in popular church 
music? Will they support the out-lying world in 
the interest taken in this sublime work, and aid the 
old faith by furthering the welfare of this marvellous 
musical development of its mysteries? The music 
publishers, the conductors, the singers, the instru- 
mentalists—some with no reward, others with but 
small, have one and all guided the public mind into 
the right direction, and now the *‘ Passion’ is essen- 
tially a church question. It must be heard in all its 
integrity in our large churches—for herein can it 
only be heard with due effect and in its true estate. 
It now has its claims—thanks to those who have 
worked hard and long in order that these claims 
may be seen and known; and we trust it may 
become and remain a pride and tradition, a new 
homage and new consecration to the solemn season 
it so remarkably assists to commemorate. 





HAMLET AND HIS LAERTES. 





What has come athwart our usually bland friend 
the Era, that its face darkens towards Mr. Tom Taylor 
and his dramatic reformation? How is it that the 
equable good-humour with which the Zra surveys all 
men and all things suddenly yields to a pronounced 
opinion—and that opinion (mirabile dictu/) a hostile 
one? We thought the Era could never possibly 
cherish hostility towards any one save an amateur 
actor. Amateurs have ever represented the scape- 
goat in the wilderness of Era criticism. For them 
all the scorn, the contempt, and the hatred, which 
may occasionally secrete even from a gentle nature, 
were reserved. Amateurs are not only a feeble folk 
but they do not even advertise. Have at them, 
therefore! But for all else dramatic, a limpid out- 
pouring of commendation, constant and generous as 
the stream from the ever-turned tap of a self-filling 
cistern. A closing of eyes to faults whereat the rest 
of the world was laughing, a patting of the backs of 
good bad and indifferent alike—in short a weekly 


addled. This we thought was the policy of oursuave 
and gentle contemporary, in whom the affections ever 
predominated over the judgment. True, on one 
occasion a year or eighteen months ago the Eva lost 
its placability in a startling manner, and absolutely 
found fault with an impresario. That impresario 
was Mr. Boucicault. The theatrical world rubbed 
its eyes and asked if the world was coming to an end, 
for there, inthe Era, was a hostile notice concerning 
one of our principal theatres—an attack on “ Babil 
and Bijou.” Had the Chairman of the Peace 
Society suddenly challenged one of the Horseguards 
to a duel—had the head missionary from Chuckatee 
broken into acan-can at Exeter Hall—the incongruity 
would not have appeared more startling. And there 
was no doubt about the consistency of this extraordi- 
nary outburst of opinion on the Era’s part, for not 
only was ‘‘ Babil and Bijou” heartily condemned, 
but the very advertisement of “ Babil and Bijou” 
was excluded from the paper. Our noble contempo- 
rary would not touch the accursed thing at any price. 
It is true this opinion underwent a complete boule- 
versement in the course of a few months. The Era 
grew converted to the merits of ‘‘ Babil and Bijou” — 
even to complimenting Mr. Boucicault, and suffered 
him to advertise. But we may alter our opinion 
surely! Only while we cherish the old ones, let us 
be uncompromising and transparent. 

Well, the exceptional mood roused by “* Babil and 
Bijow” once more dominates our mild friend. He 
absolutely attacks Mr. Tom Taylor. He, whom not 
even the muddling tyranny of the Lord Chamberlain 
could ever rouse to say a word for the subjected stage, 
actually buckles to, and dares Mr. Taylor to come on. 
He calls his scheme a “ fantastic trick,” declares the 
performance will be ‘a pantomimic representation 
of a tragedy,” that it will have “no scenery to attract, 
no costumes and no accessories to charm,” and that 
lay figures would serve as well as Mr. Taylor’s actors. 
‘““We are not yet in possession of all the names of 
the fortunate ladies and gentlemen who are to figure 
next Saturday afternoon on the boards at the Crystal 
Palace,” says the Era, which almost immediately 
afterwards announces their names. But the Era is 
disgusted at the association of ‘‘ Hamlet” with a 
place like the Crystal Palace. 


‘* Ts it fit, we are constrained by this adventure to 
ask, that Shakespeare should be set up to rival a 
company of acrobats ; that Hamlet should be a foil 
to the performer on the trapeze; and Ophelia be 
regarded as vieing with a cat show or a poultry 
exhibition ?”’ 

Thais sneer at acrobats, cats, and poultry comes with 
special grace from a paper which reports every 
tumbler and juggler in the music halls and every 
peepshow performance throughout the country. 
But the whole objections are as funny as they are 
unexpected. Why the Era should forsake its 
habitual calm to form an abstract opinion upon 
any topic, and why that opinion should be a 
rampantly hostile one, are conundrums which have 
diverted the theat.rical world since Saturday last. 

Of course it is open to Mr. Tom Taylor's scheme 
to fail. We are by no means sanguine as to results, 
and do not think, ‘that, even given the most careful 
performance, audiences are to be suddenly trained 
in esthetics. But there is no reason, though it 
fails now, that it should not succeed in time. The 
principle at all events is a commendable one, and 
does not merit scorn and derision. Mr. Taylor 
does not attack any interest in what he attempts ; 
there is no need for this frantic resistance of his 
innovation, as though the well being of a large class 
of useless actors were threatened and must be 
defended at any cost. If Mr. Taylor succeeds, he 
will not revolutionise the stage, and throw a crowd 
out of employment. If he fails, he will not have 
proved that his principle is bad, but merely a little 
immature. What he can claim either way is a trifle 
of respect. There is really no call to pull faces at 
him, and cry ‘“‘ Booh!” with a view of frightening 
him away. Wait the issue, before exulting over the 
obstacles to be encountered. As for the objection 
that the Crystal Palace, because of its cat-shows, 
is not worthy of “‘ Hamlet,” it might as well be 
argued that it is not worthy of Beethoven’s Eroica 
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FRENCH AUTHORS AND THE BRITISH 
CENSOR. 





To tHe Epiror. 

Si1n,—In the interests;of literature ag well ag art 
it should be known that the engagement of Malle. 
Aimée Desclée, of the Paris Gymnase, has suggested 
to those in authority a more rigid exercise of the 
censure that has ever been known in this country, 
We learn with astonishment that no less than 
twenty-one plays, written for the most part by 
authors of the highest eminence in France, members 
of the French Academy and dramatic authors of 
European celebrity, have been absolutely forbidden 
in London. Against this decision, Sir, there js 
apparently no appeal, except to the public through 
the columns of a newspaper. When the engagement 
of Mdlle. Aimée Deselée is at an end, it will be too 
late to question the propriety of the autocratic 
assertion that the literary work of such men as 
Emile Augier and Octave Feuillet, of the Academy 
of France, of Theodore Barriére, Pailleron, and 
Emile de Girardin is unfit for the polite ears 
of the audiences of London. There may possibly 
be two opinions eoncerning the curious crusade 
of Alexandre Dumas and his peculiar views on 
morality, though to sanction the acting of “Les 
Idées de Madame Aubrey” and to forbid “Le 
Princesse Georges,” appear to me the height of 
inconsistency. I will take the narrowest possible 
view of this matter, and acquiesce, if you please, in 
the ostracism of Dumas from England, and the 
expulsion of Meilhac and Halévy, though, to tell the 
truth, I was permitted by the very particular censor 
to grin last year at a very well acted but very nasty 
play, called ‘* Madame attend Monsieur,” and to roar 
this year over the suggestive passages in ‘ T'ricoche 
et Cacolet.” Let us beg the question of Alexandre 
Dumas and the authors of the questionable comic 
opera, though there is literally nothing between 
them incommon. Let me take my stand by men 
like Augier, Sardou, Octave Feuillet, and Emile de 
Girardin, who are really unjustly thrust out and 
refused a hearing. One fact is said to be wortha 
thousand arguments, and I merely ask your leave to 
quote a short passage from the article of an able 
critic in Macmillan’s Magazine, who, some years 
since, alluded pointedly to the tone and meaning of 
Emile de Girardin’s ‘‘ Supplice d'une Femme,” pro 
posed to be played by Malle. A. Desclée in London 
next month, but refused resolutely by the Examiner 
of Stage Plays, or his superior officer, the Lord 
Chamberlain :— 

‘‘ Another case in point,” says the writer, “is to 
be found in ‘ Supplice dune Femme.’ M. de Girar- 
din—to whose various manifestations of himself the 
public is indispensable, who could not breathe if he 
did not feel the public was there—M. de Girardine 
who could address the nation from every tribunt 
and through every organ, did not hesitate to turn ad 
once towards the stage. A great disorder seeme- 
in his sight to be existing socially. He laid it bare. 
For years writers of all degrees had been excusing 
adultery, poetising illicit love. He was struck only 
by its terrors and its yileness. He painted coarsely 
a picture of what adultery really is, tore away its 
poetry, showed the degradation achieved by a woman 
who is loved illicitly and sentenced to the perpetuity 
of her fault. The effect was attained. The piece 
was inferior in every point of view save one. It was 
ill-written, ill-constructed; but it contained a truth, 
and for that it stood and still stands. It also told 
upon the public mind and life as much as aby 
political harangue, or any Churchman’s sermon.” 
Yet, for all this, ‘Le Supplice d’une Femme” is 
pronounced immoral by the literary guardiaus of 
public morality, and De Girardin’s sermon is care- 
lessly flung aside with the noble works of Emile 
Angier, Feuillet, Barridre, and Victorien Sardow. 
This is not a question of morality or immorality. 
It is the important question of an implied insult to 
French literature, owing to an unfortunate, but not 
irrevocable, mistake.—Yours obediently, 

April 28. An ENGLISHMAN. 





THE DUBLIN EXHIBITION. 





To rue Eprror. 
Sir,—In your last issue, in a notice of the forth- 
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me the compliment of alluding to my former con- 
nection with South Kensington, an error which I 
hasten to correct, never having had the honour of 
peing associated with that institution ; the appoint- 
ment I previously held was in connection with the 
Literary Department of the Crystal Palace, Syden- 
bam.—I am, &¢., Epwanp Les. 








FRANCE. 





Pants, April 30th. 

On Saturday last a new work by Hervé, called 
«La Veuve du Malabar” was received by a full 
house at the Variétés with decided coolness. A 
yeaction of public feeling threatens opera bouffe, of 
which Paris is at length growing tired—not without 
yeason. Nevertheless curiosity crowded the Variétés, 
as it ever crowds a premiére. Malle. Schneider was 
the prima donna, and curiosity had no doubt refer- 
ence to her. Itis said that some of the best seats 
were disposed of at fabulous prices. The Countess 
Pourtales and the Princess Metternich were in a 
stage box, and had gigantic bouquets of violets. 
Though the mounting of the opera was sumptuous, 
opinion pronounced itself against the music, which 
js pretentious but thin, as Hervé’s usually is; and 
Schneider was out of voice and not in her general 
spirits. Her part is that of a Parisian milliner who 
has emigrated to Malabar, where she picks up a 
native husband. Driven to despair by her free and 
easy ways, he conspires with a doctor to get rid of 
her through a suttee, it being his plan to swallow 
anarcotic and have a fakir’s corpse substituted in 
his stead. The interest turns upon her successful 
efforts to escape the dreadful doom of Indian 
widows, and her subsequent adventures from the 
slave market, where she is sold to a bloated Rajah, 
to the final reconciliation with her husband. 

An unhappy one-act comedy (save the mark!) on 
the everlasting matrimonial theme has been contri- 
buted by M. Octave Feuillet to the Francais. This 
is ‘‘L’Acrobate.” It is nearly as far removed from 
acrobatism as it is from the differential calculus! 
at all events there is nothing about acrobatism in 
the piece. One of the characters tells the story of 
an acrobat, that is all; and the story of the acrobat 
(which would make a comic song in London music 
halls of the “‘ Nasty organ grinder’’ order) might be 
left out without affecting the piece. The plot is 
about one Jeanne who prefers a Monsieur de Neville 
to herown husband. The husband catches the pair, 
and instead of killing the gentleman, quietly makes 
over his wife to him. This is too much for Lothario, 
who objects to any such responsibility. Abandoned 
by both parties Jeanne finds herself ‘‘ remote, un- 
friended, melancholy, slow,” and is fain to implore 
her husband to take her back. Whereupon the 
philosophical gentleman replies ‘‘Forgiveness de- 
pends on me, but forgetfulness depends on time, 
Jeanne, and on you.” Hereon the curtain falls. 

Another Jane—with the English version of the 
name—gives a title to M. Touroude’s three-act drama 
at the Renaissance. This Jane, waking up from a 
fainting fit, discovers that a gentleman friend of her 
husband has taken advantage of her. The husband 
comes upon the track of the delinquent, whom 
he challenges to fight. Jane, terror-stricken at 
the possibility of her husband being killed, in 
vain tries to dissuade him, and even implores 
the villain himself not to go into the field. 
This gentleman consents at the price of future 
favours to be voluntarily conceded. Driven to 
extremities the miserable wife seizes a pistol and 
shoots him, and then as the other characters rush 
in at the report, exclaims, ‘‘ This man after having 
robbed me of honour would have murdered my 
husband. Ihave killed him: judge ye my deed! ” 
The chief merit of the play, which is turgid and 
puerile, rests with Mdlle. Lia Félix, who enacts Jane. 

For Friday the first performance of “ Le Roi le 
sait” is promised at the Opéra Comique. Three 
hew operettas, each in one act are in preparation at the 
Bouffes Parisiens; one being called ‘‘ Les Chansons 
de Judic” in reference to the popular actress. 
Costé, the author of the “ Horreurs de Guerre ” has 
= Opera bouffe accepted at the Variétés called the 

Ballet du Prince.” 





LAW AND POLICE CASES. 





: The Court of Common Pleas on Tuesday granted 
nie for a new trial in the action brought by Mr. 
" ya Reade against the Morning Advertiser for 
2306 om in which that well-known novelist obtained 
eati amages. The grounds upon which the appli- 
the on was granted were that the verdict was against 
bo Weight of evidence, that the damages were ex- 

Ssive, and that the jury had been misdirected. 

~ decision in the appeal in ‘ Toole v. Young ” 

* been given by the Court, who on the application 


of the plaintiff to 
stanted a rule. set aside the former yerdict, has 





Now Ready. Second Edition. 


THE BOOK OF COMMON PRAISE. 


Arrang,d and Principally Composed by 


Cc. E. WILLING, 


Organist and Director of the Foundling Chapel; Organist of the Sacred Harmonic Society; Superintendent 
Choirmaster of the Hertfordshire Church Choral Union; and late Organist and Director of 
the Choir of All Saints’, Margaret Street. 


To wHIcH ARE ADDED 
CHANTS FOR THE MAGNIFICAT AND NUNC DIMITTIS, 
As Sung on Festivals at All Saints’, Margaret Street ; 
AND 
RESPONSES FOR ADVENT AND LENT, 
With FOURTEEN NEW DOUBLE CHANTS, &c. 





HYMNS AND TUNES. Bound in cloth, 3s. 6d.; postage, 4d. 

THE SAME. Limp cloth flush, 2s. 6d.; postage, 34d. 

TUNES ONLY. Suitable for ‘Hymns Ancient and Modern,’ ‘The People’s Hymnal,’ and all the 
modern Hymn Books. Bound in cloth, 1s. 6d.; postage, 2d. 

THE SAME. Limp cloth flush, 1s.; postage, 2d. 

WORDS OF HYMNS ONLY. Bound in cloth, 8d.; postage, 14d. 

THE SAME. Limp cloth, 6d.; postage, 1d. 


‘¢ There is no comparing the ‘ Book of Common Praise’ with any of the popular hymn-books of the present 
day. . . . The tunes are beautifully harmonized, great pains having been evidently bestowed to make the 
inner parts melodious.” —Orchestra. 

‘In it there are many new tunes for some of our favourite hymns which, as Mr. Willing states in his 
Preface, ‘ will furnish alternatives for most of the hymn-books now in use.’ They are carefully adapted to the 
words, and many are of considerable merit. The melodies are pleasing and attractive, and the harmonies well 
artanged. We particularly notice the tune for the hymn ‘ For thee, O dear, dear country,’ which is to our 
mind far preferable to the tune in ‘Hymns Ancient and Modern.’ We notice also with pleasure that the book 
contains the Magnificat arranged as sung at All Saints’ on festivals,”—Church Review. 


mon oof 


London: J. T. HAYES, Lyall Place, Eaton Square; and 4, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, 





Second Edition, Now Meady. Limp Cloth, ONE SHILLING (Postage 2d.) 


THE PSALTER: 


POINTED FOR CHANTING. 
WITH THE CANTICLES, &., AND ATHANASIAN CREED. 


By C. EDWIN WILLING. 


Two objects are kept chiefly in view :—Ist. The due emphasis and force of the words; and, 2ndly, The 
exigencies of vocalisation. 


* * An Edition is also published in Cloth Boards, Red Edges, Price 2s.; by Post, 2s, 8d. 


In this Edition the Proper Psalms for Certain Days have been collected, obviating the great inconvenience 
of finding each Psalm, and will be found at the end of the book. 


London: J. T. HAYES, Lyall Place, Eaton Square; and 4, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. 





Price Fourpence ; by Post, Fourpence Halfpenny. 


FUNERAL HYMN. 


“SAFE HOME!” 


Extracted from “ The Book of Common Praise.” 
Toe Worps sy THE LATE REV. J. MASON NEALE, D.D. 
Music By C. E. WILLING, 
Late Organist and Choirmaster of All Saints’, Margaret Street ; Organist of the Foundling Hospital, 


London: J. T. HAYES, Lyall Place, Eaton Square; and 4, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. 








Price Threepence ; by Post, Threepence Halfpenny, 


THE CANTICLES, 


EASTER ANTHEMS, AND ATHANASIAN CREED; 
POINTED FOR CHANTING. 
By C. EDWIN WILLING, 


Organist and Director of the Choir of the Foundling Chapel, Superintendent Choirmaster of the Hertford. 
shire Church Choral Union ; and late Organist and Director of the Choir of All Saints’, Margaret Street, 


London: J, I, HAYES, Lyall Place, Eaton Square; and 4, Hourietia Sixeet, Covent Garden. 
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J. B, CRAMER & CO’S 
PIANOFORTES. 


28 GUINEAS. 
PIANETTE, 
In Rosewood or Walnut Case. Height, 8 ft. 5 in. 
£2 12s. Gd. per Quarter on the Three Years System. 


34 GUINEAS. 
PIANETTE, 
In Rosewood or Walnut Case. 
£3 3s. per Quarter on the Three Years System. 


40 GUINEAS. 
PIANETTE, 
In olid Mahogany, for extreme climates. 
£4 4s. per Quarter on the Three Years System. 


42 GUINEAS. 
COTTAGE PIANOFORTE, 
In Rosewood Case. Height, 8 ft. 11 in. 
£3 188. 9d. per Quarter on the Three Years System, 


46 GUINEAS. 
COTTAGE PIANOFORTE, 
In Walnut. 
L4 4s. per Quarter on the Three Years System. 


50 GUINEAS. 
COTTAGE PIANOFORTE, 
In Rosewood or Walnut. Trichord Treble. 
LA 14s. 6d. per Quarter on the Three Years System. 





50 GUINEAS. 
COTTAGE PIANOFORTE, 
In solid Mahogany, for extreme climates. 
£5 5s. per Quarter on the Three Years System. 


55 GUINEAS. 
BEMI-OBLIQUE PIANOFORTE, 
In Rosewood or Walnut. 
£5 5s. per Quarter on the Three Years System. 


50 GUINEAS. 
THE “BOUDOIR OBLIQUE” 
NEW PIANOFORTE. 


Trichord. Patent Check Action. Height, 84 ft.; 
width, 44 ft. 


£4 14s. 6d. per Quarter on the Three Years System. 


+,* This instrument is more convenient in size, 
more effective in tone, more agreeable in touch, and 
more elogant in appearance than any Pianoforte 
hitherto made. 


90 GUINEAS. 
SHORT GRAND PIANOFORTE, 
In Rosewood. Length, 6 ft. 
£9 98. per Quarter on the Three Years System. 


*,* The same full quality and body of tone is 
obtained in this instrument as in ordinary Grands. 
The diminution of size will obviate the objection 
which ¢o often acts as a drawback to the introduc- 
tion of a “ Grand Pianoforte” in drawing rooms, 


110 GUINEAS. 
BOUDOIR GRAND PIANOFORTE, 
In Rosewood. Length, 7} ft. 
£10 10s. per Quarter on the Three Years System. 


ee 


J. B. CRAMER AND CO.,, 


PIANOFORTE GALLERY, 
(LARGEST IN BUROPE.) 


207 & 209, REGENT STREET, W. 


J.B. CRAMER & CO.’S 
AMERICAN ORGANS. 





0.—4} Octave Melodeon, with packing 


GN bi néenss ceneccseudcaes 12 Guineas 
1.—5 Octaves, Knee Swell, Case in 

polished Ash, Oak, Black Wal- 

nut, or Mahogany ........4. 15 ‘ss 
2.—Two Stops, with Knee Swell, Case 

 ¢ Se See bbvediin va 18 


3.—Four Stops and Knee Swell, Case 
in polished Ash, Black Wal- 
nut, or Mahogany ..... jonas oe 
4.—Six Stops and Knee Swell, Pa- 
nelled Case in Ash, Oak, Black 
Walnut, or Mahogany ...... 26 
4a,.—With Sub Bass (in place of Forte) 32 
4b.—With Sub Bass, and Vox Humana 
(in place of Tremolo)........ 35 - 
5.—Night Stops, two Knee Swells, 
Elegant Veneered Case in 


Rosewood or Walnut........ 35 a 
5a.—With Vox Humana (in place of 
SOMO) ca casenesceccocs 38 i 


6.—Nine Stops, two Knee Swells, very 
handsome Case in Black Wal- 
nut (with Octave Coupler, £5 
OETA) ccccccccccccccs nee ae 99 
7.--Ten Stops, two Knee Swells, hand- 
some panelled Black Walnut 
CO, cn bbicveen coccwecweeoe 50 
8.—Tlie above with Octave Coupler, 
Basso Prolongo, Full Organ 
Knee Pedal, &c. (superior 
finish) ........4. besvcndes ; oe. oe 
9.—Five Stops, Knee Swell, very hand- 
some panelled Resonant Case 
in Black Walnut ........6. 35 9 
9a.—Seven Stops, Automatic Swell, 


and Knee Swell ............ 40 am 
9b.—Eight Stops, Automatic Swell, 
and Knee Swell ..........+. 45 


9c.—Seven Stops and Knee Swell.... 42 

| 9d.—Eight Stops and Knee Swell.... 45 

9e.—Light Stops and Knee Swell.... 55 

9f.—Ten Stops and Knee Swell...... 68 
9g.—Two Manuals, Twelve Stops, and 

Knee Swell and Full Organ.. 85 
10.—Two Manuals, thirteen Stops, 
Full Organ and Knee Swell, 

Back Blower ..... POVeTT Ty: » 100 
11.—Two Manual and Pedals, fourteen 
Stops, Full Organ, Foot Swell, 

DE OWE oc cccccscscccs 125 

Larger Instruments, by Estimate. 

*," Nos. 9, 9a, 9b, 9c, 9d, 9e, Of, and 9g, are in Resonant Cases, 


Organ Chair, Plain Solid Black Walnut, £1 18s.; 
Stuffed Velvet or Morocco Seat and Back, £2 10s, 


J. B, CRAMER & CO., 


American Organ and Harmonium Rooms, 
201, REGENT STREET, W., axp 43, MOORGATE 
STREET, LONDON; 





———, 


J. B. CRAMER & CO’s 
HARMONIUMS, 


No. 1. 
CRAMER’S SCHOOL HARMONIUM. 
IN OAK OR AMERICAN WALNUT, £5 5s, 
MAHOGANY, £6 6s. 
Four Octaves. 


No. 2. 
CRAMER’S COTTAGE HARMONIUM. 
IN OAK OR AMERICAN WALNUT, £6 63, 
MAHOGANY, £7 7s. 
Five Octaves. 

No. 3, 
IN OAK OR AMERICAN WALNUT, £8 83, 
MAHOGANY, £9 Qs. 


One Stop. 
Expression, with Crescendo Pedal and Wind 
Regulator. 
No. 4. 
OAK, £12 12s.; ROSEWOOD, £13 13s, 
WALNUT, £14 14s. 
Five Stops. 


Forté. Expression, 
Tremolo. Forté, 
Petite Expression. 

And Wind Regulator, 


No. 5. 
OAK, £15 15s.; ROSEWOOD, £16 1és,; 
WALNUT, £17 17s. 
Eight Stops. 


Forté. Petite Expression, 
Tremolo. . Expression. 
Voix Celeste. Cor Anglais. 
Flute. Forté, 

And Wind Regulator. 


No. 6. 
OAK, £24; ROSEWOOD, £25 10s. 
WALNUT, £27. 
Twelve Stops. 


Tremolo. Flute, Expression. 
Voix Celeste. Petite Expres- Cor Anglais. 
Forté. sion. Bourdon. 
Clarinette. Grand Jeux. Forté. 


Sourdine. 

No. 7. 
OAK, £38; ROSEWOOD, £40; WALNUT, £42 
Sixteen Stops. 


Tremolo. Flute. Bourdon.’ 
Voix Celeste. Petite Expres- Clarion. 
Forté. sion. Basson. 
Hautbois. Grand Jeux. Forté. 
Fifre. Expression. Sourdine. 
Clarinette. Cor Anglais. 
With Knee Action. 
No. 8. 


OAK, £45; ROSEWOOD, £47 10s. 
WALNUT, £50. 
Seventeen Stops. 


Tremolo. Clarinette. Cor Angla 
Musette. Flute. Bourdon. 
Voix Celeste. Petite Expres- Clarion. 
Forté. sion. Basson. 
Hautbois. Grand Jeux. Forté. 
Fifre. Expression. Sourdine. 

With Knee Action, 

No. 9. 


OAK, £50; ROSEWOOD, £52 10s. 
WALNUT, £55. 
Nineteen Stops. (Church Model. 


Tremolo. Flute. Clarion. 
Voix Celeste. Petite Expres- Basson. 
Musette. sion. Forté. 
Forté. Grand Jeux. Deuxieme Bour- 
Hautbois. Expression. on. 
Fifre. Cor Anglais. Voix Humaine. 
Clarinette. Bourdon. Sourdine. 

With Knee Action, 

No. 10. 


OAK, £70; ROSEWOOD, £73; WALNUT, £70 
Twenty-four Stops. (Two Keyboards.) 


Forté. Fifre. Clairon. 
Voix Celeste. Clarinette. Basson. 
Deuxieme Haut- Flute. Forté. 

bois. Petite Expres- Sourdine. 
Accouplement. sion. Accouplement. 
Tremolo. at Jeux, Deuxieme Bas- 
Musette. xpression. son. 
Forté. Cor Anglais, Voix Humaine. 
Hautbois. Bourdon. Forté. 





J. B. CRAMER AND CO, 
HARMONIUM ROOMS, 





Can also be obtained at BRIGHTON, DUBLIN, and 
BELFAST, 


199 & 201, REGENT STREET, W, 
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ARTHUR SULLIVAN’S NEW SONGS. 

















ittle Maid of Arcadee ......sesseeseseceeeeeeeceseeees £0 
Guinevere | (Sung.by Malle. Titiens), in C and E flat.... 4 0 
Phe Sailor's GLAVE.. s+ ee eeee cece eeceer onesies 40 
Oh! ma Charmante (French Song) ....... 40 
Ol | DellA MIA se ce ceceseeeee cree ewer ceeeeecsseteas eens 40 
London: J. B. Cramer & Co., Regent-street, W, 
LOUISA GRAY’S NEW SONGS, 
Le Jour de Féte (Sung by Mdme. Lancia) ............ 4 0 
Forgotten. (Sung by Mr. Sims Reeves). InEflat&@G.. 4 0 
Under the cliffs. Ballad. (Tenor) ........cs....sse000 4 0 
Oft 1 wander. (Mezzo-Soprano or Contralto) .... 40 
My old love, MEE. 864s fetish cores. €-9 
London; J. B. Cramer & Co., Regent-street, W. 
0. BARRI’S NEW SONGS. 
Alone for ever. In Dand F. (Sung by Mdme. Titiens) .. 4 0 
The Fairy ANSWET .ccccccccccccccccccscccccscccsccsses 4 0 
Wed SATO Y ooo ccc cccccccccece 06 400008 vecdeesecscsence 40 


London: J. B. Cramer & Co., Regent-street, W. 





MISS PHILP’S NEW SONGS. 


The night closes o’er her. (Sung by Mdme. Rudersdorff), 4 0 
Happy! (Sung by Maile, Liebhart) .........0..sceeee 4 0 


‘Two of Miss Philp’s most charming songs. 
London: J. B. Cramer & Co., Regent-street, W. 





VIRGINIA GABRIEL’S NEW SONGS. 





BE ids cstisicatntabh sinagataibectvneteaeass 40 
The Choice, in B flat and G..... ..cccocccecccscccscees 4 0 
Themes boo 00.00.0000 cvcceseyes been 40 
Spirit LOVE ... oocccsesseagedpocccdrerorcccocccccsecces @ @ 
DOE: si 00 4d: 00bnae ao 46as eo eeaEAR ead is tescetwma OS 
Wise TID os te se boce cece wih eoccsasetesevoissssene’ 6 © 
Friends ..............Dedicated to Mdme, Bodda-Pyne 4 0 


London: J, B. Cramer & Co., Regent-street, W. 





ALFRED PLUMPTON’S NEW SONGS. 





The Trooper (Sung by Mr. Maybrick) ................ 4 

The Wanderers, (Sung by Mdlle. Drasdil) ............ 4 
The above are suitable for either Contralto or Baritone voices, 
once had a sweet little doll, dear. In G and B flat. 
(Sung by Miss Euriquez) ..........00-. » 40 


Loudon: J. B, Cnamer & Co, Regent-street, W. 


0 
0 





W. F. TAYLOR'S NEW SONGS. 


The Flower and the Star .......... 








IN gis mas. on sres eines nnncdivieds cde 
ONs ta the Reng Ml is cc.ah ccidd ccc ss cssseccscccrcrn: 8 @ 
The above six songs, by the composer of ‘I heard a 

Spirit Sing,” are melodious and simple, and of 

moderate compass, 

London, J. B, Cnaszn & Co., Regent-street, W. 

HENRY SMART'S NEW SONGS, &c. 
The Reindeer Bells, Song. (Baritone) .....ssesseereee 8B 0 
Queen of Beauty, Song. (Tenor) ..ces.ce sees sees cece 0 
The Land of the Setting Sun. Duet. (Mezzo-Soprano 
SNGUNET Sobs0cih Sesese seco peaseseneeeawecs saves 
Por ever and for ay@ oc... ceeees ce see 40 
Eventide, Trio, MTR sckdtaides seakes » 40 


Tondon: J. B. Crauen & Co., Regent-street, W. 





Just Published. Price Four Shillings Post Free for 
Twenty-five Stamps. 


A MARCIA 
L by JOHN RHODES, PRSIALR. 


London: Swirt & Co., King-street, Regent-street, W. 


eee 


Composed 





Just Published. Prica 5s, ; by Post, 5s. 6d. 


AYLAND WELL. A Tale. 
W Author of “The Fate of ale Oy aoe M. W., 


Toudon: J.T, Haves, I 
iJ. T, 8, Lyall-place, Eaton-square, 8, W. : 
—~- ..” Henrietta-street, Cov ees 





CRAMERS’ 
CITY PIANOFORTE ROOMS, 


43, MOORGATE STREET, 


NOW CONSIST OF 


SEVEN SPACIOUS APARTMENTS. 


Two of the adjoining tenements have been recently added to the already existing 
accommodation, and have been converted into a suite of noble Saloons, affording space 


for an unusual, if not unrivalled, display of Pianofortes by the principal manufacturers 
—viZ., 


BROADWOOD, COLLARD, ERARD, KIRKMAN & CRAMER. 


To each maker a room is assigned, and for the first time in the City of London there 
is an establishment containing within itself a large and carefully selected Stock of 
Pianofortes by all these eminent manufacturers. 


By this combination, purchasers, instead of being compelled as heretofore to visit 
the different Pianoforte manufactories, situated as they are in various parts of London, 
will find the productions of the above firms in all their varieties in one establishment, 


with the further advantage of prices precisely the same as those charged by the manu- 
facturers themselves. 


First Saloon: Pianofortes . . 
Second ,,  Pianofortes . . 
Third 4 Pianofortes . . 
Fourth ,,  Pianofortes . . 
Fifth ,» Pianofortes . . by CRAMER. 
Sixth ie Harmoniums. - by CRAMER. 
Seventh ,, American Organs by CRAMER. 


In the numerous smaller rooms are instruments that have been in use, and which 
are sold,at prices more or less reduced, or hired at. the usual monthly, quarterly, or 
yearly rates. 


by BROADWOOD. 
by COLLARD. 

by ERARD. 

by KIRKMAN. 





THE THREE YEARS’ SYSTEM OF HIRE 


originated by Cramers, although it has been partially adopted by others, is carried 
out on a large and liberal scale only by themselves. 


This system is not applied solely to Oramers’ Pianofortes, but to the various 
descriptions of Grand and Upright Instruments manufactured by Broapwoop, Coutarp, 
Erarp, and Kirkman, the great makers of the trade. 


The advantages of dealing with Cramers may be thus summarised :—Economy of 
time and money ; certainty of a fine instrument, the best only being selected ; facility 
of contrast, efficient performers being always at hand to test the power, and to explain 
the peculiarities of each instrument as regards quality of tone and susceptibility of 
touch; the greatest number as well as the greatest variety from which to select, 





CRAMERS’ GALLERY IN REGENT STREET 


is also full of a magnificent selection of 


PIANOFORTES, HARPS, HARMONIUMS, AMERICAN ORGANS 
AND ORGANS FOR CHURCH AND CHAMBER. 





At BRIGHTON, 


In addition to their present Warerooms, 64, WEST STREET, Cramens have 
opened a very elegant New Saloon in the WESTHBRN ROAD, where Families 
visiting the Coast can be readily accommodated with any kind of Pianoforte by an 
of the well-known makers, as well as with Harmoniums and American Organs, Y nich 
are issued from their factories in Kentish and Camden Town in large and steadily 
increasing numbers, and at prices ranging from 5 to 200 guineas, 





Illustrated Price Lists and all information on application to 


J. B. CRAMER & OO., Recent Street, W. 
J. B. CRAMER & CO., Moorgate Street, Cry. 





J. B, ORAMER & O0., West Srazer, & Western Roav, Baiautoy, 
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J. B. CRAMER & CO.’S 


LIST OF 


New Vocal Music | 


GUINEVERE! (In C,D & E Flat.) (Sung by Mdlle. Titiens) 


Anruur §. SuLiivan 


TEE BAILORS GRAVE oc ccvccveccccoseces Artuur §, SuLiivan 

OH! MA CHARMANTE (nC & DFlat.) (French Song) Anruur 8. 

SvuLLIvaN 

OH! BELLA MIA (Italian Version) .......... Artuur 8. SuLiivan 

port?) Ee og | ee ere rrr eee Opoarpo Barri 
“Heaven watch between thee and me when we are absent one from another.” 

MURMURING STREAMLETS ............cceees Opoarvo Barri 


ALONE FOR EVER (In D and F) (Sung by Mdme. Titiens) 
Opoarpo Barri 


FAIRY ANSWER. (In F and E Flat)..... uke oncean Opoarpo Barri 
TAREE $ cn ccecenéeccewae peeawnnderdaes .. VirciIniA GABRIEL 
THE CHOICE, (in E flat ond GD) accvcdcncverenes VirGiniA GABRIEL 
FET) cuss debwdddecaesesaveands sae bens Virnainia GABRIEL 
BPEREE BOVE cvcvcnecivess eee wre yee n Vinainia GABRIEL 
WORE F. da pkedanecsecadenee ine ane dele ++.» VIRGINIA GABRIEL 
EEE PAN a 6:8 40 tbh 900 40s0edend bacewees Vircinia GABRIEL 
FRIENDS! (Dedicated to Mdme. Bodda-Pyne)....Virainta GABRIEL 
MY WHITE ROSE (In G &B flat) ..........ceeeee Lovisa Gray 
LE JOUR DE FETE (French Song) (In B flat & C.)..Loursa Gray 
yy ( Mag FATS) Bh, errr rere isetencen Louisa Gray 
FORGOTTEN, (in E flat and G) ....cceccccccccesees Lovisa Gray 
UNDER THE CLIFFS. Ballad ..............+++-lOUISA GRAY 
OPE © WaRbekis 4<cectcceees ieeneenaes 1664eenuee Lovisa Gray 
MY OLD LOVE,...... $adebesdabeccebvcekssacesed Louisa Gray 
THE NIGHT CLOSES O’ER HER, iiecsewsetinmmhinn Miss Pxite 
WOME secnavuetccerceneces CeRccerecencesecseseeemeee SmanD 
CORE WO TE as aw ha dis a caakeesceckacsmens eoeeFRANZ ABT 


I ONCE HAD A SWEET LITTLE DOLL, (in B flat and G) 
Aurrep PLUMPTON 


THE TROOPER. (Sung by Mr. Maybrick) ....ALYreD PiumpTon 


THE WANDERERS, (Sung by Miss Elton)...... Autrrep PLumptTon 
BESIDE THE OLD CORN MILL..........ceee.. Henry SMart 
FOR BVER, AND FOR BIB oc ccccccdcccsecs -»- Henry SMart 
THE REINDEER BELLS. Song.........+......HeNRY Smart 
QUEEN OF BEAUTY ..cccccocccccces o60beees --Henry Smart 
THE LAND OF THE SETTING SUN. Duet. (Mezzo-Soprano 
and Tenor) ...... COOe coer rerscccccccsoesecoes Henry Smart 
EVENTIDE. (Soprano, Contralto, and Tenor) ....Henry Smart 
ON A DEWY SUMMER EVENING.........see0e. Mrs. Harvey 
BONG OF THE WATER-NYMPHS .........+......Mns. Harvey 
MAYING...... cecee cevteccccccccocccetocMRs HARVEY 
I'M FAITHFUL TO THEE . ceccee cocces ....-Mnrs. Harvey 
THE CALIPH’S DAUGHTER.. err re cevccccecececs he AALLEE 
THE EARLY LEAFLET (French and English words)..G. Lerort 
WAYWARD WIND (New Edition) ............ eeeeeeK. BERGER 
DON’T WHISTLE NEAR THE DOOR..............F. Bercer 
THE FLOWER AND THE STAR ............ ..W. F. Tayior 
DAMASK ROSES ......ceceeees Ceeccccenecceses W. F. Taytor 
O LIST TO THE SONG-BIRD...........00. ooo W. F. Taytorn 
THE DOVE AND THE MAIDEN, From the “ Bridge of Sighs.” 
OFFENBACH 

THE DREAM VOYAGE, FROM “LES BAVARDS.”..Orrensacn 


GODINETTE’S LESSON  ...-ccccseoes AittO..ccoes Ocvemecn 
IN THE SOUTH, “C’EST L'ESPAGNE,” ditto. French and 

English words. (Sung by Mdme Trebelli-Bettini.) ..Orrennacn 
I SAID TO MY LOVE .......e.eeeeeeeeee+++GIOVANNI ScCONCIA 
THE LAST LOGE ccccceccccdcceccccssccoceske Os GUGHINEMD 
TULARE, . Vee on o000ueins.06000006ecss0ssses.c8e a COR 
WHEN WE ARE PARTED ........+00%e+00++0- BLUMENTHAL. 
MY QUEEN. (InDandB)..... rere ..+.d. BLUMENTHAL 
A | ProTools.  .e. 3 
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Be SED an nvcscevicassaeasednscennee Buocgtey, Jun. 
FOS OUP AF GBA ...cccccs ag aueace +++++-JOHN BLOcKLEY, Jun, 
O RIVER, RUN FAR, (‘FORSAKEN ”) ...Joun Buocxtey, Joy, 
WEEP NO MORE ..........e00- oveeseneenc’ Auice Mary Suirn 
BOVE BMD GEOR oso ccccsceccavcds canara en Auice Mary Surrn 
WEST WIND, 0! WEST WIND!.......... .-Auice Mary Sarru 
THE FIRST SNOWFALL ........ pxevneenen Auice Mary Suirn 
THE LAST FOOTFALL .............. saeewe Auice Mary Surrn 
NONE WILL BE NIGH TO HEAR .. eeéacees Auice Mary Suirn 
Ses TR Oe Ee tins bimcieecnebasadsankes ...E. Reynorr 
I'M A FORESTER FREE. (Sung by Signor Foli) ..E. Reytorr 
A LEAF FROM THE SPRAY. (Song—Waltz)........ ee. A. Mey’ 
DEEP IN THE DELL (Sung at Crystal Palace) W. H. Monrcomery 
THE CURFEW...... eecccvccccccscocsceoccccccceO. We SMITE 
DREAMS OF HOME (in B and D flat)........ -ooee-k. L. Hime 


EVER THERE! Sacred Song. Written and Composed by Linner 
FAIRIES’ FLIGHT. (Sung by Miss Helen D’Alton) ....0. Horn 
HE THAT LOVES A ROSY CHEEK ......Lionzn H. Benson 
THE HAUNTING STRAIN ........ thin saree eed eanen Tu. Maas 
FISES RAMS 1S UUEUS 200 KbusSGNES cide Diis ie A. Ramo 
I STROLLED ONE SUMMER EVENING. Written and Com- 

posed by ANNIE EDMONDS......ceceseees oe 
MY SWEET ANNETTE. (Illustrated with ‘portenit of Mdme. 

eee eae coccccccccccccccccccccceAs LEBEAU 
PEACE, IT IS I! Sacred Song ........0eseeeeeeed. P. KNIGHT 
PU PMNUEE UE Anntansestveseaekeen ns anacenponash J. F. Surpson 
YOUNG MOUNTAINEER. (Sung by Mr. Whitney) A RanprccEr 





NEW ITALIAN AND FRENCH SONGS, &o. 


NON AMARE}!............ piainbdins amas ee eeeeeeesODOARDO BARRI 
AL CHIARO DI LUNA (in F andG flat) ........Fanro Campana 
L’ESULE .... cccccccccccesccccccccccccsNABIO CAMPANA 
IL PELLEGRINO(Aria) .....ceceeeees «eeeeeeeALFonsSO RENDANO 
AMOR PER GIOOO .. cccccccccccccccncccccscceces G. Muratori 
MANCAR DI FEDE.......ccccccccees ecccccccccccGte MURATOR 
‘TOUJOURS L’AIMER (French Song). F J . BLUMENTHAL 
IL PELLEGRINO (Duetto).......... escewsies on Axtronso RENDANO 
FOROSETTA “VISPA SON GENTILE” (in G and B flat) 

(Sung by Mdme. Patti) ....s..eeeeeeeee sveueks Lurer Arprrt 
QUAL SUONO ARCAN (Sung by Mdme. Nilsson) « -Lurer ARDITI 
LA POVERA ....ccceeees .-Lurer Arpit1 
MI COMPIANGI, O GIOVINETTO coccccccccccec LUIGI ARDITI 
LE CAVALIER NOIR. (French Song) ............Lurar ARpIT1 


LA FARFALLA, “ LE PAPILLON.” Cansone (Sung by Malle. 

Marie Marimon). French and Italian words ........A. Maron 
LA MIA BUONA ANNETTA, “ MA MIE ANNETTE” (Sung by 

Mdme. Monbelli). French and Italian words ......A. Lesrav 
VALSE LEGERE. (French Words) .........sseeee+++++A MBy. 
LE JOUR DE FETE .....ccccccccccecccccceeeeesLOUISA GRAY 
CHIO NON T’AMI.. . seeeeeeeA, Rommmt 
L'EBREZZA. Valse. "Dedicated to Malle. Lucca)......A. Romi 
BEs BDO ic cc.00.00 0d citccecnscs0ces ocbndeesecscceeeuet ae 
NENNA  ....ccceccccccecsees Vecedcvcvccccsccccsesedts MOMOnDE 
VOI SIETE LA PIU BELLA..........+.0++s0+++.F. Bonoupt 
LA DANZA  cocecccecccccesceees anreesage eee ..F. Bonoupi 
SI T’AMAVA. (Sung by Signor Bonacich) enecesene hie SANDRINI 
GIULETTA. Valse ...cccccccssscccccceceseeels D. GUGLIELMO 
NOTTE E GIORNO ....cesccccescccceceeeesrs D, GUGLIELMO 
IL MESSAGGERO ..sc..cececececeeeveeeeeesks D. GUGLIELMO 
L’ ANGE ETL’ ENFANT (French Song) ........Auice Mary Sura 


eee eee ee esas ereeeeeee 


THE SONGS OF WALES. Epiren sy JOHN THOMAS. 
(IN MONTHLY PARTS.) 


Parts 1, 2, and 3, Now Ready 


ONE SHILLING EACH. 





J. B. CRAMER & CO., 201, REGENT STREET, 


LONDON : 


W. 


WHOLESALE DEPARTMENT, 11, LITTLE MARLBOROUGH STREET, W. 
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